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A. E. Sheldon Announces 


Publication of his New 
Popular History of Nebraska 





Nebraska--Old and New # 





RRANGED in series of dramatic short stories, 

the record of Nebraska is given from prehistoric 
days to the ‘‘Streamlined Streaks’’ and the ‘‘Un- 
icameral’’ of today; 480 pages, profusely illustrated, 
with authentic historical maps and photographs— 
rare and interesting. 

The book was planned for all Nebraskans, old and 
young; and should be in every home in the state. 
Its use as the standard grade school text makes it 
available at the low price of $1.40, postpaid. 

Order from 
NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
STATE CAPITOL. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

(Schools are quoted special prices on quantity orders. Write 

the publishers; University Publishing Co., Lincoln, Nebraska.) 





No visit to Nebraska’s Capital City can be 
Complete without a 


LINCOLN CITY GUIDE 
THIS 88-PAGE BOOK CONTAINS 
A complete Map of Lincoln, Six Sectional Maps of 
Lincoln, Lincoln Tourist Information, a History of 
the Capital City, Tours to all Points of Interest, 
Annals of Lincoln, Biography and Index. 
25c Per Copy — For Sale by 
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Foreword 


By Addison BE. Sheldon 


The founders of the State Historical Society named 
as one of its purposes the ‘‘complete scientific explo- 
ration and survey”’ of aboriginal evidences in Nebrasks 


This issue of Nebraska History Magazine is an evi- 
dence of the present work upon the plan set forth sixty 
years ago. It is the third magazine since 1932 devoted 
chiefly to the discoveries of prehistoric man in Ne- 
braska, as made by the State Historical Society. 


Under the present plan, each vear one magazine is- 
sue will be given to Prehistoric Nebraska. Three will 
be devoted to Nebraska and Great Plains history and bio- 
graphy. From time to time a bound volume will ap- 
pear, containing the more important historical articles. 


It is important that readers of the Nebraska His- 
tory Magazine should secure a clear idea of the main 
features of the Nebraska explorations in the prehistoric 
field. In a general way it may be stated that the object 
of these explorations is to secure the best possible idea 
of the customs and daily life of prehistoric people who 
lived in this region. The best available evidence of these 
people is found in their houses and their graves. Both 
of these are buried in Nebraska soil, varying from a few 
inches to several feet in depth. 


Painstaking excavation and examination have thus 
far furnished us with the size, shape and structure of 
these houses. Articles found in the houses show dif- 
ferent tvpes of pottery: flint, stone and shell items which 
exhibit the workmanship of the people who lived there; 
charcoal, ashes, and oceasional fragments of wood indi- 
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cate the method of construction and also disclose the 
kind of food eaten by the people who lived in those 
houses. 


The evidence so far indicates considerable variation 
in the habits and customs and the implements of people 
who lived in Nebraska prior to the coming of white ex- 
plorers. As the process of exploration goes on, more 
material is secured upon which reasoning may be done 
and the probabilities established. 


Every new field of knowledge explored builds up a 
word list of its own. This vocabulary may arise by tak- 
ing familiar English words and giving them new mean- 
ings. It may be built up by borrowing significant words 
from some language like the Greek or Latin languages. It 
may be built up by inventing new combinations to ex- 
press our conception of the articles found and the pro- 
cesses Which have occurred. 


The studies of every science, therefore, bring into 
use old words with new meanings and new words with 
fresh meanings. At first these uses are limited to a few 
special students. Popular interest and knowledge bring 
the word list into general use. 


Archeology is a good example of growing knowledge 
of words. In the transition period it is a help to have 
its vocabulary briefly defined for the average reader. 
Such a word list for this magazine is found on page 357. 


No subject has more general popular interest than 
the study of prehistoric life on this planet. The origin 
and life of man in any region is of fundamental interest 
to the people living there. In Nebraska these explo- 
rations and studies have grown with great strides—both 
in importance and public interest. This third issue of 
the Nebraska History Magazine devoted to the story of 
Prehistoric Nebraska marks another long forward step 
in this field. 
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The Archeological Campaign of 1937 
by the 
NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Under Conduct of 
DIRECTOR A. T. HILL 
and 


ASSISTANT PAUL COOPER 





INTRODUCTION 


An organized program of archeological research in 
Nebraska is a relatively recent development. Although 
excellent pioneering work has been carried on in the past 
by a few amateur and professional archeologists, their 
activities were either confined to surface surveys or to 
excavation in limited areas. As early as the beginning of 
the century E. E. Blackman, archeologist for the Nebras- 
ka State Historical Society, visited and made surface 
collections from various sites in the state, and excava- 
tions were carried out for years by Robert F. Gilder— 
whose work, however, was limited mainly to the vicinity 
of Omaha. During the years 1912 to 1914 Frederick H. 
Sterns of Harvard University investigated many vil- 
lage sites within the state, but his work was done only 
in the extreme eastern section, and his report, except 
fora summary by Strong’ and two brief articles,’ 
is not available. 


It is only since 1929 that organized programs of in- 
vestigation into the prehistory of Nebraska have been in- 
augurated by the University of Nebraska, and by tke 
State Historical Society under the direction of A. T 


1. Strong, 1935. 
2. Sterns, 1914, 1915. 
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Hill. At that time vast areas of the state were virtually 
unknown so far as aboriginal remains were concerned. 
Because it seemed advisable to outline as early as pos- 
sible the distribution of various cultures and thus to de- 
fine the archeological problems to be attacked, the policy 
of the archeological survey of the State Historical So- 
ciety has been that of sampling by excavation as mary 
sites as possible rather than settling down to an inten- 
sive excavation of one or two sites.° 


Pursuant to this general plan, the work of the Sur- 
vey in 1937 consisted of excavation in several sites on 
the Platte river between Ashland and its mouth, and on 
the Missouri river from Omaha south toward the Kansas 
line. It was felt that Indian remains along these two 
great waterways, which probably served as important 
routes of travel for the aborigines, might illuminate va- 
rious problems concerning contacts and mutual influences 
among the prehistoric inhabitants of eastern Nebraska. 
Among the important problems facing us at the present 
time, problems which have been formulated as a result of 
past archeological research in the state, are the temporal 
and cultural relationships of the strictly prehistorie Up- 
per Republican and Nebraska culture. Earlier work sug- 
ested that southeastern Nebraska might yield valuable 
clues toward their solution. 

Previous work in this area has been done by va- 
rious individuals and institutions, the results of only a 
few of which, however, have been published. Sterns dug 
in twenty-seven earth lodges and investigated many 
other sites in eastern Nebraska, only summary accounts 
of which are available. Gilder’s excavations have 
been confined mainly to the area about Omaha, while 
Fowke makes brief mention only of surface manifesta- 
tions and previous excavations by a few individuals.° 
The results of investigations in lodge sites in Sarpy, 

3. Cf. Hill and Wedel, 1936, p. 3. 

4. Strong, 1935, pp. 49-50. Sterns, 1914, 1915. 

5. Fowke, 1922, pp. 152-160. 
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Cass and Pawnee counties by the University of Nebraska 
have been published recently.* 

The 1937 field season was begun March 29, when a 
small party commenced work on an extensive site near 
the mouth of Salt Creek, east of Ashland. Here the in- 
vestigation included the excavation of four lodge sites and 
numerous exterior cache-pits and burials. From May 12 
to May 25 two houses and a hilltop burial were excavated 
at the mouth of Pawnee Creek on the right bank of the 
Platte, following which a large house on the bluffs near 
Louisville was investigated. The survey of the Missouri 
River commenced June 7, when camp was moved to the 
Fontenelle Forest north of Bellevue, where a large earth 
lodge was worked. From June 26 to July 2, the remnants 
of a square earth lodge were uncovered a short distance 
north of Plattsmouth, after which camp was moved to 
the vicinity of Peru, where one house pit was completely 
excavated and another was trenched, an occupational 
area was trenched, and a burial pit was thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Near Brownville a series of burials and a 
lodge site were excavated between Julv 28 and August 
24, also during which time a burial mound on the river 
bluffs southeast of: Nemaha was trenched. Following 
this, rapid surface surveys were made south on the Mis- 
souri river and along a major part of the Blue river. The 
season’s work closed with the excavation of two house 
sites on White Rock Creek, Kansas, and limited execa- 
vations in a site on the Solomon River at Glen Elder, 
Kansas. 

The personnel of the 1937 Survey consisted of A. T. 
Hill, director, Paul Cooper, assistant, George F. Lamb, 
foreman; John Adams and Donald Suttie, students, and 
George Glantz, Hiram Craig, Paul Jaenicke and Ivan 
Luckey. 

In conformity with the general plan of work the 
equipment of the survey was chosen to secure mobility. 
Transportation was effected by the use of three cars and 


6. Bell and Gilmore, 1936, IV. 
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a cabin trailer, the latter serving also as a kitchen and 
dining room, while three light tents served as dormitor- 
ies. All equipment, which included those instruments 
necessary for the careful excavation and preservation of 
specimens and accurate recording of data, was made as 
light and compact as possible, in order to eliminate un- 
necessary loss of time in moving from site to site. 

Because of the large amount of excavation accom- 
plished and limitations of space, the following purports 
to be no more than a preliminary report on the main re- 
sults of the Survey during the season of 1937. 

Our indebtedness to the many who contributed to 
the success of the summer’s work is great. The contin- 
ued support of the Historical Society is an important 
factor in increasing our knowledge of aboriginal life in 
Nebraska. Mr. John L. Champe of Lincoln assisted the 
survey in ways too numerous to mention, and landown- 
ers and tenants were invariably willing to permit excava- 
tion and were unfailingly cooperative in all ways. To 
the following we are indebted specifically for excavation 
privileges : 

Messrs. Harry Beetison, Earl Nichols, Oscar Lind, 
Axel Nelson, Otto Olson, Martin Stenburg and Mrs. Em- 
ma Olson, all of Ashland; Mrs. A. J. Cornish of Omaha, 
the Fontenelle Forest Association and Dr. Harold Gif- 
ford of Omaha; Messrs. Frank Shryock and George 
Stone of Plattsmouth; Messrs. Frank Heywood, James 
Majors, Sam Majors and C. D. Williams of Peru; Mrs. 
Julia Whitten and Mr. Will Osborne of Brownville; 
Governor J. H. Morehead; Mrs. S. E. Russell, Webber, 
Kansas; and Messrs. John MecBlair, Ed Butler, Albert 
Staley and F. O. Glitzke of Glen Elder, Kansas. 

Others who cheerfully gave us their time and the 
benefit of their knowledge of the different localities in 
which we worked and in some cases parted with sample 
artifact collections are: 

Mr. James Pharoah of Peru; Messrs. William Ram- 
er, Everett Rowell, Henry Smith, and Clifford Hamm of 
Barada; Mr. C. K. Erickson of Bigelow, Kansas; Mr. 
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Lee Bohner, Barneston; Mr. C. O. Warne of Webber, 
Kansas, and Mr. Ernest Norris of Glen Elder, Kansas. 
Assistance in the actual excavation was given by Dr. G. 
H. Gilmore and Mr. John Gilmore of Murray; Mr. Har- 
old Gates and son, and Mr. Francis Conkle of Peru. Both 
Dr. Gilmore and Dr. R. F. Gilder of Omaha were wel- 
come visitors on the dig because of their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the archeological problems of this area. 

The survey members were the recipients of special 
kindnesss from Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Gilder, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. James Majors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Suttie and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Roberts of 
Omaha. 

To these and all others who helped make the 1937 
survey both pleasant and successful, we extend our sin- 
cere gratitude. 








PLATE I—1, 2 
l. Nebraska State Historical Society Archeological Survey in 
transit. 
2. Camp of the Survey at the Ashland Site. 








PLATE II 


1. House 1, Ashland Site. Entrance to the séutheast. 
2. House 2, Ashland Site. Entrance slightly south of east. 


3. House 4, Ashland Site. Entrance to the east. 
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Ashland Site 





THE ASHLAND SITE 





The Platte river along its lower course flows east to 
the vicinity of Fremont, whence it turns south to a 
point near the mouth of Salt Creek and then swings east- 
yard to its confluence with the Missouri. Its valley is 
in general bordered by high bluffs, the slopes of those 
against which the river closely flows being very steep. 
Where terraces intervene between the river bottoms and 
the uplands, however, the slopes to the uplands are usu- 
ally gradual. The terraces, of rather limited extent, 
are bench-like except where they are dissected by tribu- 
taries to the river; while the uplands, although rather 
rugged along the river, are in general gently rolling. The 
bottom and terraces, composed of alluvial soil, and the 
draws support a fair amount of timber, which is nearly 
lacking on the higher lands covered with loess and gla- 
cial drift. Salt Creek, a stream whose waters are im- 
pregnated with salt, flows in a general northeasterly di- 
rection through a wide valley and, after entering the 
lower end of Todd Valley (an ancient channel of the 
Platte River extending across Saunders county from 
southeast to northwest) turns southeast across the Platte 
hottoms and empties into that stream. In its course 
along the bottoms it is bordered on the southwest by a 
broad terrace, above which the ground slopes gradually 
to the high lands. <A small deeply-cut stream, fed by 
several springs, flows from the uplands to the southwest 
and through the terrace to its juncture with Salt Creek. 
The terrace, slopes and uplands on both sides of this 
smal] stream bear the evidence of extensive Indian oe- 
cupation, the total area of which is still uncertain. 


This site was first visited by Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Champe and A. T. Hill in the fall of 1936, in the course 
of a reconnaissance inspired by evidence that the region 
at one time was the site of a village of the Oto tribe. 
That the Oto were in this area early in the period of Eu 
ropean contact is indicated by some of the first maps 
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drawn of interior North America. A map drawn by Mar- 
quette and dated 1673-74, locates (by indirect evidence 
of course) the Oto in close proximity to the Pawnee and 
the Omaha. De Lisle in 1718 locates one of their villages 
on the south bank of Salt Creek at its mouth, and several 
succeeding maps of the early 18th century indicate a 
similar location. It should be pointed out, however, that 
these latter must not be uncritically accepted as cumula- 
tive evidence, for many of them were compiled, at least 
partially, on the basis of earlier maps. 


One of our most important pieces of information is 
found in a description of the Missouri River region at- 
tributed to Veniard de Bourgmond, a French soldier and 
adventurer, who is supposed to have ascended the river 
as far as the mouth of the Platte in 1714. ‘‘Higher up 
(the Missouri) is the Riviere Large (Platte), called by 
the French and by the savages Nibraskier (Nebraska) 
which stream runs to the northwest and to the  west- 
northwest. Ten leagues within are the : Jaquetantala 
(Otos)—a savage nation allied and friendly with the 
French. They are on the banks of a little stream whose 
water is salty (Saline) and from which they make salt; 
all the commerve of these savages is in skins.’ How 
long the Oto remained in this village is not known, for 


LEWIS AND CLARK JOURNALS, 


“The Otteaus a small nation res:de on the South Side 10 Leagues 
up, the Panies on the Same Side 5 Leagues higher up. About 10 
Leagues up this river on the South Side a Small river comes into 


the Platt Called Salt River,” — Page 87. 


“Sent off George Drewver and Peter Crousett with some tobaceo 
to invite the Otteaus if at their town and Panies if they saw them, 
to come and talk with us at our Camp ete.”’—Page 89. 

“A fair morning. Several hunters out today, at 2 o’cloeck Drewyer 
and Peter returned from the Otteau village, and informs that 1 
Indians were at their towns, they saw some fresh Signs of a Sma’! 
party, but could not find them.”’—Page 90. 


7. DeVilliers, 1925, p. 61. Translated from the French by Fla- 
via Waters Champe. 
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though the map of De la Marche shows them still at that 
place as late as 1785, this and other maps of the 18th 
century cannot be relied upon as being up to date. 


The next first-hand evidence after that of Bourg- 
mond’s mention consists of a narrative and map of Per- 
rin du Lac, who traversed the region in 1802. In his ae- 
count we read that, travelling over land (probably from 
the mouth of the Weeping Water). he arrived at the old 
village of the Oto at which there were but few inhabi- 
tants, the Sioux having driven the tribe to the north 
where they had been living for many years. Just where 
this old village stood is uncertain, for while Du Lae’s 
map shows but two Oto villages several miles above Salt 
Creek on the south side of the Platte, these probably rep- 
resent the sites to which the Oto had retreated from the 
Sioux, and the old village may have been near the moutlr 
of Salt Creek. For years the tribe resided on the right 
bank of the Platte River near the present village of Yu- 
tan, where they were probably situated when Pike re- 
ported them on that river in 1806, also Lewis and Clark 
in 1804. That they had not forgotten their former 
home, however, is attested by Long’s report that at the 
time of his expedition in 1819 they were in temporary 
residence on Salt Creek, following the burning of their 
permanent village by the Sioux during their absence on 
the winter hunt.’ It is possible that after the removal of 
their permanent village from the mouth of Salt Creek 
they frequently returned for short periods. 

During the autumn of 1936 several burials were ex- 
cavated at this site, and work was continued here early 
in the spring of 1937 with the excavation of four house 
sites and a number of burials and outside cache-pits, 
which features were scattered over an area in excess of 
two hundred acres. Though the total extent of the oecu- 
pation area is unknown, pottery and other cultural ma- 
terial were found considerably more widespread. All 


8. Coues, 1895, p. 536. 
9. Thwaites, 1906, Vol. 17, pp. 150-151, 
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burials found were on the hilltops, while the houses and 
cache-pits also occurred there as well as on the terraces 
and slopes. 


Very early in the work here it became apparent that 
more than one group of people had inhabited the site, 
presumably at different times. The homes of one group 
were on the hilltops, while another group built its houses 
on the slopes and the terrace. Still another and later 
cultural manifestation is evident in remains also along 
the terrace edge. Three of the house sites and two out- 
side cache-pits on the slopes and terrace are assignable 
to the one culture; one house and several cache-pits be- 
long to the hilltop group, and the materials of the later 
occupants occur in several cache-pits. In order to make 
the picture as clear as possible the remains pertaining 
to the different oecenpations will be separately summia- 
rized. Analysis of the traits associated with Houses 1, 2 
and 4 and with cache-pits 22 and 23 indicate that a single 
culture is represented. House 3 and ten cache-pits be- 
long to another complex, and still a third occupation is 
represented by materials from a few cache-pits only. 


Occ upation A 
House 1 


House 1 was located 125 feet from the steep margin 
of the terrace bordering Salt Creek. Excavated to an 
average depth of only nine inches into the dark terrace 
soil, its outlines could not be determined definitely. 
Likewise the exact depth and size of the small shallow 
outer posts were uncertain. As the larger center and 
other post moulds were fairly readily discerned, how- 
ever, the general size and shape of the strueture are not 
in doubt. The very slightly depressed fireplace, 36 inch- 
es in diameter, was in the center of a slightly asvmmet- 
rical rectangle with sides of 8 and 9 feet formed by four 
posts with diameters of from 9 to 12 inches and from 13 
to 16 inches deep. The moulds of 14 posts, which served 
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as the outside roof supports, formed about this a rect- 
angle 24 feet long and 21 feet wide, with the long sides 
lving northeast to southwest, while 6 to 18 inches out- 
side these were more numerous and smaller moulds, 
which probably represent the positions of posts forming 
the walls of the lodge, which were square with slightly 
rounded corners. The entrance passage, flanked by the 
moulds of light posts, extended to the southeast. Owing 
to the nature of the soil in which the house pit had been 
dug und to the fact that rodents had been extremely ac- 
tive in it, the exact line of the floor could not be deter 
mined, vet it appeared to be relatively level. The earth 
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FIGURE 1. Ground plan of House 1, Ashland Site. 0, post 
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underlying the central fireplace showed the effects of 
burning for a depth of 2 to 3 inches. 

Three sub-floor pits were all in the back half of the 
house. Cache 1 was small and straight-sided, with a diam- 
eter of 28 inches and a depth of 16 inches. Cache 2 was 
a jug-shaped excavation 32 inches across at the top and 
40 inches across at the floor, which was at a depth of 36 
inches beneath the house floor. The largest was Cache 
3 with a top diameter of 42 inches, a bottom diameter of 
50 inches and a depth of 49 inches. 

Although not abundant, artifacts did occur imme- 
diately above the house floor and in the fill of the pits. 
These consisted of 453 pottery fragments (54 rims, 396 
body sherds, and 3 handle fragments), and small num- 
bers of stone and bone objects. In addition, small an- 
imal bones, rare mussel-shell fragments, and charred 
corn and plum pits were recovered. 





PLATE I-—3 


Exeavation at Ashland Site. 
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House 2 


House 2 was a small rectangular structure on the 
slope west of the small tributary of Salt Creek. Situated 
about 300 feet from the ravine, it was excavated into the 
hillside at a point where it dropped approximately 7 feet 
in 100 feet. The floor of the pit, which measured 19 feet 
from front to back and 20 feet from side to side, was at 
a depth of 38 inches beneath the surface at the back wall, 
while the entrance passage, which extended 14 feet 
slightly south of east, sloped gradually up to the surface. 
The walls of the pit, readily distinguished owing to their 
having been subjected to a considerable amount of fire, 
were vertical. The outer small posts were frequently 
set slightly into the pit walls, and slanted toward the 
center of the house at an angle sufficient to make them 
meet the inner posts at a height of about 6 feet. These 
inner posts, which were considerably larger than the out- 
er ones, stood vertically about a foot inside. There were 
three of these along the back wall, three at the south, and 
two at the north, but none could be found near the front 
wall. Two moulds occurred between the central fire- 
place and each corner, forming squares with dimensions 
of about 8! feet and 10!» feet respectively. 


Burned at the time of or subsequent to its abandon- 
ment, this house vielded a large amount of charred ma- 
terial, some of which casts light on the problems of con- 
struction. Alone the south wall near the southwest cor- 
ner lay several partially burned timbers. A single piece 
5\% feet long and another 2'~ feet long lay parallel with 
th wail, the longer one of which lay directly above two 
of the inner line of wall posts. Three shorter and small- 
er timber’ fragments lay over it and perpendicular to it 
ai intervals of 26 and 29 inches. There seems little doubt 
that these are the remnants of a horizontal beam sup- 
ported by the inner wall posts and supporting in its turn 
the poles which served as rafters. Lying on the floor 
between the fireplace and the wall in the same side of the 
house was an area of burned earth and charcoal which 
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revealed the constitution of the roof covering. Imme- 
diately upon the floor were bunches of grass laid parallel 
with each other and above them a thick coating of earth 
which had been burned hard when the lodge was burned. 
These findings permit us to outline with relative certain- 
ty a part of the method of roof construction on this 
house. Across the tops of several posts about 6 feet high 
along the sides of the house-pit and across the tops of the 
center posts were laid horizontal timbers, after which 
poles were laid between these two sets of beams. Upon 
these poles were placed large bundles of grass, over 
which earth was thrown. 

This reconstruction corresponds generally with the 
methods noted by early observers as employed by his- 
toric Indians of the plains.’** Beneath the floor of 
the house, which was well defined by a stratum of burn- 
ed material, were two pits, neither of which had the usual 
eache-pit form and both of which were still open at the 
time the building burned. One, 12 inches east of the fire- 
place, was circular with a top diameter of 13 inches and 
a depth of 19 inches. The walls, which were intensely 
burned, sloped to a rounding bottom 8 inches in diame- 
ter: and the fill, which consisted of burned earth and 
charcoal, was sterile of artifacts. While this is admit- 
tedly speculation, we suggest that its form, size and lo- 
cation may indicate its use as a receptacle for a pottery 
vessel. 

The other pit, situated near the north wall, was 30 
inches across the top, from which the wall contracted 
slightly to a diameter of 26 inches at a depth of 14 inches 
and then expanded to the floor, which was at a depth of 
34 inches and was 32 inches in diameter. Lenses. of 
chareoal and burned earth (probably representing roof 
material) occurred for a distance of 11 inches above the 
floor and were overlaid by washed-in earth. 


10. See Fletcher and LaFlesche, 1911, pp. 97-98, for an ac- 


count of similar roof construction. 
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The fireplace, a saucer-shaped depression 40 inches 
in diameter containing a thick bed of ashes, occupied a 
central position on the lodge floor. Intense burning of 
the earth beneath it proves its prolonged use for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes. 
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FIGURE 2. Ground plan of House 2, Ashland Site. O, post 
moulds; double circles, center post moulds; Cl, 
eache-pit; F. P., fireplace; , edge of house pit. 
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House 4 


This house, on the slope overlooking the first ter- 
race of Salt Creek to the east of the previously mention- 
ed small creek, was a small structure 17.5 feet square with 
very much rounded corners and rather bulging sides 
built in a pit 36 inches deep at the uphill wall. Imme- 
diately within the vertical walls of the pit, a single line of 
post moulds, averaging 5 inches in diameter and 11 inches 
in depth, constituted the house walls, and four large 
posts between the fireplace and the four corners served 
as roof supports. The covered entrance passage, which 
extended 10 feet to the east, was gained from the house 
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FIGURE 3. Ground plan of House 4, Ashland Site. O, post 
moulds, double circles, center post moulds; C1-C65, 
inclusive, cache-pits; 18, intrusive cache-pit; F. P., 
fireplace ; , edge of house pit. 
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by a step 7 inches high and sloped gradually to the sur- 
face. Centrally located was an unusually deep bowl-shap- 
ed fireplace 36 inches in diameter. Seven inches deep 
and completely filled with ashes, it was unusual in that 
the earth beneath it showed little effect from the fires 
which had burned in it. 


The occupants of this earth lodge had dug five pits 
below the floor in which to store their possessions, and 
after their use for that purpose, had thrown into them 
their ashes, the remnants of their meals, and other re- 
fuse. All were round and straight-sided, with diameters 
of 19 to 45 inches and depths of 18 to 36 inches. These 
pits, as well as the fill immediately above the lodge floor, 
contained a relative abundance of broken pottery, and 
stone, bone and shell artifacts, as well as many animal 
bones. The fact that these numerous objects were not left 
during a hurried departure, but were a gradual accumu- 
lation incident to the normal life of the inhabitants, 
points to a fairly long occupation. After its desertion, 
the lodge was gradually destroyed and the evidences of 
its presence obliterated by the natural processes of de- 
cay and erosion and, finally, the farming operations of the 
white man. 


Art ifacts 


Although the artifact lists from these three houses 
are not identical, this situation is explained by the wide 
difference in the abundance of specimens recovered, and 
there seems to be no doubt that a single cultural complex 
is represented. Houses 1 and 2 were characterized by 
a paucity: of specimens, particularly of bone, but what 
types do occur are invariably duplicated in the larger 
series from House 4. That they were actually contem- 
poraneous is suggested by the occurrence in two or more 
of the houses of single examples of unusual pottery 
treatments. For example, House 1 and House 2 each 
vielded one rim sherd from vessels aparently as nearly 
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Rim sherds from Occupation A, Ashland Site. 
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identical as two manufactured objects could be, and of 
a type unique in this site. Both have diagonally incised 
lips and the exterior rims are decorated with three hor- 
izontal cord impressions, beneath which is a triangular 
element executed by the same technique. 


The pottery is predominantly a grit-tempered, often 
varelessly finished ware, with a form most commonly 
characterized by a wide mouth, constricted neck and 
globular body. The surface color, ranging from gray t> 
orange, is most often dull buff, while the paste between 
the surfaces is generally gray. Approximately 55 per 
cent of the sherds have been roughened—probably by 
the application of a cord-wrapped paddle, the results of 
which usually have been partially destroyed by smooth- 
ing the wet clay with the hand or with a tool. Handling 
of the vessels, which are of only moderate size, was facil- 
itated by the presence of loops attached to the lip and 
shoulder area and lugs fastened to the rim. The loop 
handles were usually fastened to the body by inserting 
the lower end into a hole in the pot. 


Simple direct rims are characteristic, with slight 
collars present on less than 10 per cent. Decoration, 
which occurs in but a small percentage, is confined (with 
the rare exceptions noted below) to the lip and juncture 
of the lip and outer rim, and consists of notches and in- 
cised lines. (See examples in Plate IV.) 


Elements which occur very rarely here include oe- 
casional slitll-tempering, bowl forms, and body decora- 
tion, which consists of rectilinear incised motives. The 
occurrence’ of two sherds decorated with single im- 
pressed cords has been noted above. 


All that remain to us of the weapons with which the 
men of this village hunted and fought are the stone 
points which tipped their arrows. Their bows and the 
shafts of their arrows, of course, have decayed long 
since. These arrow points are triangular, usually small, 
and most often unnotched, although about 40 per cent 
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are side-notched,—occasionally with two notches on a 
side. 


As is usual in this area, one of the most abundantly 
represented forms is the plano-convex flint end scraper, 
of which 32 were recovered from the three houses and 23 
of them from House 4. These implements are uniform 
in having a well-finished working edge at one end, but 
are variable in size and shape. The large majority are 
short and triangular, but occasional specimens are long 
and narrow, while the almost omnipresent medial ridge 
is created either by careful chipping from two edges or 
by the removal of large longitudinal flakes. 


Other implements of flint are fewer in number. Of 
five drills, four are crudely worked and rather large, 
their points only being well finished, while one alone has 
a straight slender shaft and a well-executed expanding 
base. Only three of the characteristic bevelled knives 
of this area were found, and two of these are fragments. 
Knives and scrapers are fairly numerous, but most of 
them are not amenable to classification, for, while a few 
are ovate, the form of the majority appears to have been 
dictated by the shape of the flakes from which they were 
made, Several knives are simply thin flakes with re- 
touched edges, and two large flint fragments are so 
worked as to create a pronouncedly concave cutting edge 
reminiscent of a spoke-shave. 

Among the ground stone objects, sandstone abra- 
ders are by far the most numerous. These implements. 
which include boat-shaped, rectanguloid and irregular 
forms, appear to have been used for grinding or polish- 
ing a variety of objects, for the evidences of use they ex- 
hibit consist of broad, shallow, uniform grooves— prob- 
ably the result of smoothing arrow shafts, deep, narrow, 
iregular grooves in which bone awls and wooden imple- 
ments were possibly sharpened; and flat, convex and 
concave surfaces for working down various materials. 
The two ground celts, one of them fragmentary, are both 
oval in form with elliptical cross-sections. To complete 
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this brief list we need only mention a number of un- 
worked but abraded pecking stones, and several frag- 
ments of hematite showing the marks of scraping inci 
dental to removal of material—presumably for paint. 


Bone artifacts were rare in Houses 1 and 2, but a 
fairly good series was recovered from House 4. Awls, 
of which there are eight in our collection, are of three 
types, two of which are represented by only one speci- 
men. One of these is made from a canine ulna, the shaft 
of which has been worked down to a point; the other is 
a splinter of bird bone, on one end of which is a slender 
sharp point. The six remaining awls are all sections cut 
from long bones, a portion of the articular surface of 
which often remains to form the butt. 


Also numerous are shoulder-blade hoes or frag- 
ments thereof. This implement for the cultivation of the 
Indians’ corn was made by removing the spine and trim- 
ming the vertebral margin, and evidences of hafting con- 
sist in a worn bevel on the margin of the joint and op- 
posite notches on the angles near the blade. While the 
exact method of attaching the handle is uncertain," 
there is little doubt that it was set at an angle to the 
blade similar to that of our modern hoe. Worn-out hoes 
were commonly cut up and the edges resharpened to 
serve as knives. 


Other implements of bone were found in small num- 
bers. Three fragments appear to belong to as many long 
flat objects, pointed at one end and perforated at the 
other. The most nearly complete specimen is slightly 
more than 5 inches loug and is uniformly 5/16 of an inch 
wide except where the sides narrow to the point. Single 
epecimens include a fish hook, unbarbed and with two 
notches near the end of the shank for the attachment of 
the line, a bead of bird bone, and a cone-shaped object 
worked from the cancellous bone of a large joint. A 
number of bone fragments which have been cut and 


11. See Hill and Wedel, 1936, p. 54, for a suggested method. 
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PLATE III] 
1. Restored pot from House 4, Ashland Site. Height, 454 inches; 
greatest diameter, 5” inches. 
2,3. Pottery effigy pipe, from House 4, Ashland Site, front and 
side views. 
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ground appear to represent stages in the manufacture of 
awls and other objects. 


Artifacts fashioned from antler include — several 
evlinders of the kind common in this area, a fragment 
of an undecorated bracelet, and a fragment of elk antler 
well polished near the point. Three pieces of antler cut 
and partially worked down probably were intended as 
materia! for bracelets, and several other pieces show 
traces of cutting. 

Shell artifacts, confined to House 4, consist only of 
a small mussel shell with a small perforation near the 
hinge, probably for suspension, and a large perforated 
shell hoe similar to those found commonly in Middle Mis- 
sissippi components but appearing very rarely in Ne 
braska. 


The pipes found, invariably made from pottery 
clay, include six fragments of a tubular or elbow type 
and one effigy form. The bow] of the latter is an ex- 
tremely well modelled human head with the face away 
from the smoker (Plate III, 2,3). Across the cheeks are 
incised diagonal lines, possibly representing painting of 
the face—a suggestion lent weight by vestiges of red 
paint still remaining in one of them. 


Vegetal Remains 


Because normally they quickly disappear through 
decay, our knowledge of the vegetable foods of these 
people is necessarily dependent on their having been 
burned to a certain degree. For this reason the data on 
this subject are usually limited. Nevertheless, corn was 
found in all three houses, and both walnut shells and 
plum pits were recovered from House 1, providing us 
with evidence that in addition to raising crops, the In- 
dians who lived here made full use of the natural re- 
sources of their environment. 








PLATE V 


1. Pottery sherds from Occupation B, Ashland Site. 


2. Chipped flint artifacts from Occupation B, Ashland Site. a-d, 


projectile points; e-h, j, end scrapers; i, flake knife. 
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Occupation B 


Another group of people seems to have confined its 
activities mainly to the hilltops. On the ridge about 700 
feet southwest of House 2 the remains of a_ structure 
were found, and scattered along the same ridge were 
cache-pits, of which ten were excavated, containing 
identical cultural materials. Owing to its situation on 
the high ground and the consequent erosion, as well as 
to long-continued farming activities, so few traces of 
the original structure remained that any conclusions 
must be drawn with caution. The plow-line was the 
deepest disturbance except for the remnants of a fire- 
place and a few post moulds, so that at the time of in- 
vestigation there was no evidence of a floor. Four 
moulds at distances of 7 to 8 feet from the center of the 
fireplace marked the positions of what were apparently 
center of the fireplace marked the positions of what 
center 1oof supports, and traces of posts 12 and 
more feet from the fireplace probably were 
remnants of the’ wall. The direction and nature of the 
entrance, if the house possessed one, were not evident. 


In the north corner of the house near the north cen- 
ter post was a smal] jug-shaped pit containing refuse, 
which included pottery sherds and stone and bone arti- 
facts. 


South of the fireplace an oval pit 48 inches }]ong, 30 
inches wide, and having a depth of six inches kt» eath 
the plow-line, contained the secondary burial of two 
adult individuals. No offerings were associated with 
this burial, but a single rim sherd in the fill near one 
skull is unlike the other pottery from the site, resembling 
sherds found occasionally in Nebraska which have 
woodland characteristics. Because of the destruction of 
the house floor by cultivation it is impossible to state 
whether this pit was dug prior to, during, or subsequent 
to occupation of the house. 











PLATE VI 


1. Stone and bone artifacts from Occupation B, Ashland Site. 
a-c, sandstone abraders; d, catlinite pipe fragment: e, harpoon 
point. 


~ 


2. Pottery sherds from Occupation C, Ashland Site. 
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Although among the very small amount of stone and 


bone material from the cache-pit and the soil in the house 
area no distinctive forms occur, the pottery is readily 
distinguishable from that of the culture previously de- 
scribed. As stated above, this pottery is identical with 
that from ten cache-pits excavated on this same ridge. 
These pits, usually jug-shaped, varied considerably in 
size and yielded varying amounts of remains, all attri- 
butable to a single complex. 


The pottery is a thin, flaky, shell-tempered ware 
with a gray paste and gray or dull brown surfaces. The 
rims are usually straight, flaring from a sharp angle at 
the neck, and most commonly they become uniformly 
thinner from the neck to the rounded lip. Owing to the 
absence of restorable pots and the rarity of large sherds, 
the complete body shape is not certain, but a flattened 
shoulder area, rounded shoulder, and rounded base are 
indicated. Decoration of the rim, an almost invariable 
rule, is confined to the lip and the rim interior. Occa- 
sionally the lip is notched or impressed, while on all ex- 
cept a few sherds vertical or diagonal impressed lines 
are present on the inside of the rim immediately below 
the lip. In rare instances this latter treatment is ef- 
fected with the finger. With the above exceptions, dec- 
oration is confined to the area of the pot between the 
shoulder and the neck, where the designs are mainly 
composed of rectilinear trailed or incised lines, often 
combined with punctate elements. Unfortunately the 
specimens recovered are so fragmentary that no detailed 
description of designs is possible. The few handles re- 
covered are of the strap type attached to the rim below 
the lip. When decorated, several vertical incised lines 
extend the length of the handle. 


Without exception the seven projectile points are 
triangular and unnotehed and all but one are small, differ 
ing little from the dimensions of a typical specimen 
which was *4 inch long and ‘2 inch wide. Other stone 
artifacts include end scrapers, usually small and _ tri- 
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angular in form, knives of rectanguloid or ovoid form, 
retouched flakes, and grooved sandstone abraders. <A 
tapering fragment of ground catlinite with a rectangu- 
lar cross-section is probably broken from the projecting 
stem of a pipe, possibly of dise type. Bone artifacts are 
even more scantily represented than are the stone. A 
single fragment appears to be the rounded butt of an 
awl well worked from a section of long bone, while sev- 
eral fragments prove the use of the typical hoe made 
from the scapula of the bison by removing the spine, 
sharpening the vertebral margin, and attaching a han- 
dle. The use of a handle is indicated by the presence of 
a worn notch in one margin of the glenoid cavity. 


An unusual implement is a thin flat point 104% inch- 
es long made from a splinter of a large bone, with two 
barbs along one edge. The surface made from the in- 
terior of the bone still retains some of the cancellous 
tissue, except near the well polished point, while on the 
other surface are lightly incised cross-hatched _ lines. 
While one is immediately reminded of a harpoon, per- 
forations or notches for the attachment of a cord are 
lacking. This implement, to our knowledge unique in 
Nebraska, closely resembles harpoons from New York 
state attributed by Parker to early Iroquois and Algon- 
kian sites.” 


Judging from what remains were recovered, the 
diet of the people who lived in this house and stored 
their possessions in these pits was similar to that of the 
other group who inhabited the site. Their animal food 
consisted of bison, deer and smaller land animals, as well 
as fish and mussels from the streams, while for vege- 
table food they raised corn and beans and = gathered 
acorns, plums, and walnuts. 


No metal or any other objects of European manu 
facture were found to indicate contact with the whites. 


12. Parker, 1922, p. 412, and Plate 128, espec:ally Figure 6 
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PLATE VII—1 
1. Stone, shell and metal artifacts from Oceupation C;: Ashland 


Site. a-d, projectile pornts: e, end s ‘aper. T, catlinite pipe 
fragment; g, shell spoon (?); h, iron awl: i, iron knife blade: 


}. sandstone abrader. 


Despite the rather limited sample of the total com 
plex thus far recovered here, there seems to be no doubt 
that this is an Oneota manifestation very similar to that 
of the Leary Site on the Nemaha River. No artifact, 
with the single exception of the bone harpoon point, 
would be out of place at the Leary Site, and several of 
the diagnostics of the Oneota aspect (most notable of 
which is the pottery complex) are present. The asso- 
ciation of small triangular unnotched projectile points 
and eatlinite with the type pottery is confirmatory evi- 
dence that here, we have a component of some focus of 
the Oneota aspect. 


Occupation oy 


Evidence of a third and later occupation of this site 
consists of several cache-pits with their contents located 
mainly along the edge of the terrace below House 4 
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That Indians lived here well after the white man had 
penetrated to the region is indicated by objects of metal, 
including copper fragments and iron knife blades and 
awls, which were found associated with the aboriginal 
materials in a number of the pits. Artifacts other than 
pottery are rare, consisting mainly of a few triangular 
unnotched points and end scrapers, a number of which 
are very crudely made, and rather numerous grooved 
sandstone abraders. In addition to these, objects of stone 
included a single broken, stemmed point, retouched 
flakes, a pebble pecking stone and three fragments of 
satlinite, all of the latter apparently parts of pipes. One 
of these is the tapered projecting stem apparently of a 
dise pipe, while the other two are bowl fragments of 
what were probably elbow pipes. Work in bone is not 
common, a single scapula hoe fragment and a bead frag- 
ment comprising all the examples found, while a large 
mussel shell with serrated margin and notched at one 
end for hafting is the only worked shell specimen. 


The most characteristic feature of the pottery from 
these pits is its lack of homogeneity. Even within a 
single pit the sherds vary widely, suggesting strongly 
that we have here, not a stable complex, but a melting- 
pot of various ceramic traditions in which amal- 
gamation has not taken place. Aside from an occasional 
Oneota sherd, two general types are distinguishable. 
One is grit-tempered and characterized by a high direct 
rim with an often thickened and impressed lip, and fre- 
quently has been tooled with a grooved paddle. In color 
it ranges from dark gray to bright orange. Of three 
loop handles recovered all are elliptical in cross-section 
and two are decorated with horizontal incised lines, while 
the other bears vertical lines. The sherds of this type 
are similar to the plainer ware of the Lower Loup focus 
(Proto-historic Pawnee). 

The second type is a thick, compact, shell-tempered 
ware with flaring rims. Surfaces are smooth and rarely 
crudely incised, and the color ranges from gray through 
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brown to bright orange. The lip is frequently notched 
or incised. We are at a loss to indicate the relationships 
of this pottery unless the form and lip treatment point 
to a Nebraska aspect influence. No identical ceramic 
pattern from this area is known to us, and it may be the 
result of the fusion of two pottery-making traditions. 


In addition to these two types there are occasional 
cord-paddled sherds, and a single flaring rim with a 
diagonally incised lip is decorated with single horizontal 
cord impressions. 


Judging from the remains found, the subsistence 
pattern of this people was similar to that of the other 
occupants of the site. Except for the somewhat greater 
number of bison bones and the very much less frequent 
occurrence of fish remains, the animal forms utilized 
were the same. Similarly, charred specimens give us 
what is certainly an incomplete list of plant foods con- 
sisting of corn, beans, hazelnuts, plums and walnuts. 


No traces of the habitations of these people were 
found, and this fact, combined with evidences of recency 
and instability, suggests that tipis or temporary shelters 
were in use. 


A cache-pit near House 1, unassignable to any speci- 
fic occupation because of the absence of artifacts, con- 
tained the remains of what was probably a bison hide. 
Considering its position in the not-too-well-drained ter- 
race, this hide was extremely well preserved, for little of 
it seems to have been destroved. This occurrence, in 
the absence of favorable conditions for its preservation, 
would appear to demonstrate the fact that this site was 
revisited at a relatively late date. 


Burials 


Burial of the dead, our evidence shows, was confined 
to the hilltops, where 16 pits containing human re- 
mains were exeavated. Association of artifacts with the 
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burials was so rare that it is impossible to relate the in- 
terments to any one of the village occupations, and the 
absence of human skeletal material in the occupied areas 
precludes the possibility of any check on their relative 
ages. We do know, however, from the occurrence of a 
gun spring and two porcelain beads, that at least one of 
the burials post-dates the first contact with the whites. 


Pits were excavated to only moderate depths, the 
floor of the deepest being but 22 inches beneath the sur- 
face. The disposal of the dead within the pits was not 
uniform. In most instances at least some of the bones 
appeared to have been thrown on the floor with no at- 
tempt at arrangement, but in other cases completes skel- 
etons or a few articulated bones were found among them. 
A few pits contained only one or two complete skeletons 
and in a few only two or three Lone fragments remained. 
With the exception of twe semi-flexed individuals, 
all articulated skeletons lay in an extended position. Uni- 
form orientation of the skeletal material was lacking; 
even within the same pit the heads of articulated bodies 
often lay in different directions. The bones of both sex- 
es and of individuals of all ages were present in the 
graves, in several cases together. Occasional grit-tem- 
pered sherds of a rather nondescript nature, flint frag- 
ments, a flint drill, and a stone bead were recovered from 
the fill of various pits, but there is no evidence that they 
were associated with the burials, nor are these specimens 
sufficiently distinctive to permit their assignment to any 
particular complex. Were this last possible we might at 
least say the burials were no earlier than the occupation 
represented by that complex. 


Only in Burial 2, the one pit containing evidence of 
white contact, was there an apparently intentional in- 
clusion of objects with the bodies. In this pit, which 
contained two extended adult individuals and, in the 
south end, a pile of six skulls and a number of long 
bones, two porcelain beads lay at the right shoulder of 
one individual and near the left hand of the other were 
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a gunspring and a mussel shell. The similarity of this 
burial to the others suggests that they were perhaps also 
relatively recent. 


It seems obvious that at least some of the burials 
here were secondary. Similar conditions have been 
found in previous investigations in various parts of Ne- 
braska, '* and secondary burial after exposure of the 
bodies was practiced by several plains tribes, including 
the Dakota, the Omaha, and the Mandan ™ during the 
time they were being first visited by those of the white 
men who left us descriptions of their eustoms. The speci- 
fic conditions here call strongly to mind the burial cus- 
toms of the Huron tribe observed by Jean de Breboeuf 
in 1636..° Usually every twelve years the bones of all 
those who had died and been buried during that period 
were disinterred and, amid much ceremony, were cast 
into a common pit, the recently dead still covered with 
flesh being placed on the floor. Such a custom would ex- 
plain at this site the haphazard disposition of much of the 
skeletal material and the occurrence with such material 
of articulated individuals. Also exhumation might be 
invoked to explain the very few fragments found in some 
of the pits. Strong has suggested that the presence of 
only a few scattered bones in excavations along the Mis- 
souri River might be the result of the removal of bur- 
ials. * 


Summary 
It is apparent from the foregoing that near the 
mouth of Salt Creek there have been in the past three 
occupations by tribes of Indians. Occupation A repre- 
sents a manifestation of the Nebraska aspect, Occupation 
B can be confidently assigned to the Oneota aspect, and 


13. Wedel, 1935, Strong, 1935. 

14. Bushnell, 1927, pp. 20-21, 38-78. 
15. Kenton, 1927, pp. 297-308. 

16. Strong, 1935, p. 266. 
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Occupation C has at least some relationship to the Low- 
er Loup focus. 

Unfortunately stratigraphic evidence of the relative 
ages of these components was not encountered in the 
areas excavated, but despite this lack, certain sugges- 
tions seem justified. The presence of materials of Eu- 
ropean manufacture associated with the aboriginal re- 
mains of Occupation C, and their total absence from the 
other two complexes, strongly point to a later date for 
the former, as does the presence of pottery of Lower 
Loup type, which has elsewhere a post-Columbian date. 
Furthermore, an occasional Oneota sherd was found in- 
cluded in the cache-pits of this culture. 


For light on the temporal relationships of the Ne- 
braska and Oneota remains, we must turn to more general 
considerations. The Nebraska aspect appears on the 
basis of present evidence to be strictly prehistoric. Nev- 
er to our knowledge has there been an object indicating 
contact with white men reported as in association with 
remains of this culture, although literally scores of sites 
have been dug in. The Oneota, on the other hand, is a 
relatively late manifestation. Although it has not yet 
been found in Nebraska with undoubted European as- 
sociations, sites in Iowa have been definitely established 
as post-dating the introduction of trade goods. In view 
of these considerations at least the suggestion that the 
Nebraska culture occupation was the earliest here is not 
unreasonable. 

The problem of authorship for the various patterns 
is still more difficult. The question of the identity of 
the group or groups who were responsible for remains of 
the Nebraska aspect is still purely a matter of conjec- 
ture. 

Speculation as to what people left the Oneota re- 
mains is on somewhat firmer ground. It has been sug- 
gested that the Oneota may be attributed to the Chiwere 
Sioux on the basis of a high correlation between the oe- 
currence of this archeological culture and the traditional 
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and known distribution of various tribes of that linguis- 
tie group.’ In the light of this opinion, held by various 
students of the area involved, the reports of an Oto vil- 
lage at the mouth of Salt Creek in the 17th century may 
be significant, and also suggestive is the statement in 
Long’s account of the Oto migration legend that this 
tribe in its trek westward from the Mississippi first 
struck the Missouri River near the mouth of the Great 
Nemaha River. Here they remained some time, and 
Long suggests that, because the word Nemaha means 
water of cultivation in their language, they raised crops 
before moving up the river. '* While Long’s transla- 
tion of the word Nemaha is probably erroneous, this 
account is interesting in view of the statement made 
above that Oneota remains at Ashland appear to be 
nearly indentical to those from the Leary Site, near the 
mouth of the Nemaha. 


Conclusive evidence for assigning the Oneota re- 
mains at the Ashland Site to the Oto tribe has not yet 
been recovered, but more data have been contributed to 
the problem of Chiweran and Oneota correlation, and 
further excavation of this and other sites for which 
there is evidence of occupancy by Chiweran groups may 
ultimately bring about a solution of the problem. The 
possibility of Dhegihan peoples also having carried an 
Oneota culture has been discussed elsewhere in this se- 
ries’® and need not be considered here. 


A part of the pottery associated with Occupation 
C, as has already been noted, is in certain respects very 
similar to that of the Lower Loup focus, a culture which 
was almost certainly carried by the Pawnee at an early 
date. It is entirely conceivable, however, that some 
other group may have adopted all or part of the Pawnee 
ceramic pattern, especially during this period of rather 
violent readjustment. A case in point is that of the Oto 


17. Griffin, 1937, pp. 180-181. 
18. Thwaites, 1906, Vol. 15, p. 131. 
19. Hill and Wedel, 1936, p. 67. 
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who, if the site at Yutan is correctly identified as be- 
longing to them, had taken over very largely the mate- 
rial culture of the Pawnee as a result of close contact with 
them. The pottery of this later period at Ashland, 
moreover, is not homogeneous, and there is no assurance 
even that it was all the product of one people. 


The burials, because of the lack of associated arti- 
facts, cannot be assigned at present to any of the com- 
plexes found, and may even belong to none of them. 








PLATE VII—2 
2. House 1, Pawnee Creek Site. 


PAWNEE CREEK SITE 


Pawnee Creek flows into the Platte River from the 
south in an area of high, rather rugged hills in which 
terraces are of rather limited extent. Timber is abun- 
dant here, on the bluff tops as well as in the bottoms and 
draws, providing fuel, building materials, and shelter 
for the well protected lodges on the lower lands. Hous- 
es are also present, however, on the exposed summits 
of the hills, although none of these was investigated. The 
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two dwelling sites excavated were on the first terraces 
on opposite banks of Pawnee Creek near where it enters 
the Platte River bottoms. Burial grounds seem to have 
been confined to the highlands, where one slab-covered 
pit was uncovered. 


According to local information the early white set- 
tlers here reported that the Pawnee had a camp on the 
terrace west of Pawnee Creek, and the land survey of 
1856 locates a village on the river bank about 550 feet 
above the mouth of the creek. While the map drawn at 
the time of the survey labels this a Pawnee village, the 
meander notes merely call it an ‘‘Indian Village lately 
deserted’’. What is here referred to was probably one 
of the many temporary camps composed of tipis estab- 
lished by the various Nebraska tribes during the time 
when they were much on the move. Such occupation was 
probably very brief, for surface material was rare here. 
Furthermore, no objects of white manufacture were re- 
covered except (near the surface east of House 1) some 
fragments of glass and china, all of which are probably 
too recent to have been left by Indians, and all the abo- 
riginal remains excavated appeared to be pre-contact. 


Houses 


If our excavations revealed a fair sample, the In- 
dians who were settled here at one time lived in rectan- 
gular earth lodges with four center posts, a central fire- 
place, and an entrance passage. House 1, which stood 
on the terrace west of Pawnee Creek, was built in a 
straight-sided pit 23 feet square dug to an average depth 
of 2 feet. Around the edges of the pit floor and some- 
times set back into the wall were relatively small shallow 
post moulds, at least some of which leaned toward the 
center of the pit. From 1 to 2 feet within this line were 
set larger and deeper posts, absent only inside the front 
house wall. On the basis of the evidence it is not pos- 
sible to state whether these were the main outside roof 
supports or merely brace posts; if the former, some 
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posts must have existed originally which could not be 
seen at the time of excavation. Near each of the center 
posts was an extra mould which probably marks the po- 
sition of a brace. The central fireplace, a shallow circu- 
lar depression 3 feet in diameter, contained 3 to 4 inch- 
es of ashes and was underlaid by 2 to 4 inches of burned 
earth. The covered entrance extended 9 feet to the east. 
Burned material on the floor and the charred remnants 
of a number of posts indicate that at least part of the 
destruction of the building was the result of fire. The 
fill in three small sub-floor pits, as well as that above 
the floor, yielded fairly numerous artifacts. 


House 2 had been badly mutilated by a ditch dug to 
drain a small pond, so that the information we have as to 
its structural details is not complete. Nevertheless a few 
post moulds, most of them charred, on three sides indi- 
sate a pit about 25 feet square and 18 to 20 inches deep. 
The entrance passage extended about 11 feet in a south- 
erly direction. Four center posts formed a quadrangle 
with dimensions of 8 to 9 feet, in the center of which a 
slight depression 20 inches in diameter marked the po- 
sition of the fireplace, beneath which the soil was burned 
red for a depth of 2 inches. 


Beneath the floor of this dwelling the occupants had 
excavated eight pits for storage purposes, all of them 
between the walls and the square formed by the four cen- 
ter posts. Varying considerably in size and depth, they 
were in general similar in form; they usually expanded 
somewhat from top to bottom. In five instances the con- 
tents had evidently burned, for the sides and floor were 
burned red, and charcoal was occasionally present on 
the floor. On the floor of Cache-pit 1, which was only 
17 inches deep, lay a quantity of charred corn cobs. Oth- 
er cultural materials were recovered in moderate quan- 
tities from the various pits. Some time after the aban- 
donment of the house and its filling with earth, two pits. 
one only 30 inches deep and the other over 6 feet deep, 
were dug into it, presumably for storage. The excava- 
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tion of one of them had destroyed the upper part of a 
cache-pit dug during the time the house was in use. Nei- 
ther of these later pits contained anything other than a 
few scraps of bone and stone, consequently we have no 
clue as to the identity of the people who used them. 
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FIGURE 4. Ground plan of House 1, Pawnee Creek Site. 0, post 
moulds; double circles, center post moulds; C1-C3, 
cache-pits; F. P., fireplace; ........ , edge of house pit. 


Artifacts 


The pottery recovered from these two lodge-sites is 
like that described from Houses 1, 2 and 4 of the Ashland 
Site in form, tempering material, paste qualities, surface 
treatment, and decorative technique, except that bowl 
forms, found rarely at the the latter site, seem to be ab- 
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sent and body decoration occurs less frequently. Only 
two body sherds bearing incised designs were observed 
While the rim forms are identical, there is a_ slightly 
greater frequency here of those with a slight collar. Shell 
tempering, as at Ashland, is rare and sand and gravel 
are the main tempering agencies. Cord marks, usually 
well rubbed out, are occasionally heavy and deeply im- 
pressed without subsequent smoothing. That the cook 
frequently let the kettle boil dry is indicated by the com- 
mon occurrence of a heavy deposit of carbonized material 
on the vessel interior, and occasionally this same ma- 
terial on the outside indicates that the contents some- 
times boiled over the rim of the pot. 


As is commonly true in Nebraska aspect components, 
pottery was occasionally used as a medium for other than 
vessel forms. In a cache-pit in House 2 were found frag- 
ments of the bow] of an elbow pipe and from House 2 was 
recovered a crudely executed figurine, both of lightly 
fired pottery clay. The latter object, ovoid in outline and 
relatively thin in cross-section, bears on its upper half 
the representation of a human face. The nose is mod- 
eled in relief, the eves are light punctate marks, and a 
crude incision probably is the mouth; slight constrictions 
on opposite edges may indicate the neck. Near the left 
eye a hole has been punched completely through the ob- 
ject. 

Chipped stone work, while fairly abundant, is not 
remarkable for standardization. Arrow points, although 
always roughly triangular, were not made to any fixed 
pattern, but varied considerably in fineness of chipping 
and size, lengths ranging from % inch to 2 inches. Both 
notched and unnotched forms are present, the latter of 
which include the larger specimens. Plano-convex end 
scrapers are likewise variable in size and form, although 
they are consistent in being worked on only one face, 
which in most instances is characterized by a longitudinal 
keel. Other chipped flint forms consist of roughly oval 
or leaf-shaped blades, usually thin and relatively well 
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PLATE VIII—1 
1. Flint artifacts, Pawnee Creek Site. a-c, projectile points: d-e, 


end scrapers: f-h, j-k, knives: 1, celt. 


worked; several thick, roughly flaked, celt-shaped im 
plements, and knives of long thin flakes with retouched 
edges. Unshaped flakes were frequently used as knives 
after being slightly worked on one or more edges. 


By far the most numerous among the objects of 
ground stone are the abraders of Dakota sandstone. A 
few are fragments of boat-shaped specimens with a lon- 
gitudinal groove intended for use in pairs as arrowshaft 
smoothers, or with several irregular grooves. More nu- 
merous, however, are unshaped fragments with grooves 
and depressions of all sizes and shapes, or relatively large 
surfaces exhibiting the results of abrading. These ob- 
jects were obviously used for grinding a wide variety of 
artifacts. Other shaped implements of stone were not 
found, but rather large numbers of waterworn pebbles 
have been used as pecking stones, and in some instances 
flattened surfaces point to their use also as rubbing 
stones. The use of a red paint is suggested by the pres- 
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ence of numerous hematite fragments bearing knife marks 
of a sort which would result from scraping the stone. 


Worked bone and antler are represented by but four 
specimens. One, a fragment, proves that the scapula 
hoe was in use, while the other three consist of two ant- 
ler cylinders of the type very common in this area and 
a fragment of antler showing the knife marks incident 
to cutting off a section. 

Specific evidence on the food used by the Indians 
at this place is rare. Animal bones were few in number, 
and in addition to them were recovered only a few mus- 
sel shells and but two vegetal forms. Charred corn was 
present in both houses, and there were walnut shells in 
one of the cache-pits of House 2. 


No evidence of European influence on the aboriginal 
culture was found either in our excavations or on the 
surface. Hence it would seem that if an Indian village 
Was here at a late date. the occupation must have been 
very brief and probably was a temporary stop while the 
group Was on the move, possibly during a bison hunt. 
The group who lived in earth-lodges on this site had left 
before any influence by the white man was felt. 


Burial 


During a surface survey in the environs of the two 
houses excavated, a sub-surface area of slabs was dis- 
covered on the summit of a high conical hill south of 
House 1 and west of House 2, where we subsequently 
learned that flat stones had been plowed up. As it was 
apparent that their presence was explainable only on 
the basis of human activity, excavation was undertaken. 
There was no mound apparent at the time of our inves- 
tigation, and no evidence was noted of the former exist- 
ence of such a feature. After removal of the soil dis- 
turbed by cultivation, it became apparent that unshaped 
limestone slabs 2 to 4 inches in thickness and widely 
varying in size lay here in considerable numbers. The 
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soil above them was then completely removed, revealing 
a single layer of stones with but a slight amount of over- 
lapping. At the margins of the area they were at a depth 
of only 4 inches beneath the present surface, but they 
dipped toward the center to a depth of 20 inches. Re- 
moval of the stones disclosed a pit about 7's feet square, 
directly on the floor of which lay the deepest slabs. The 
outer margin of the pit approximately coincided with the 
periphery of the area of slabs. On the pit floor were 
found three fragments of badly decayed wood, the grain 
of each of which ran east and west. In the fill beneath 
the stones were scattered in no regular order a number 
of human bone fragments, most of which had been badly 
gnawed by rodents. The only artifacts encountered 
during the excavation were three small sherds, one of 
them a rim fragment, in the soil above the stones. All 
are grit-tempered and at least two are cord-marked, 
while the rim appears to be straight and is encircled by 
a row of small nodes created by punching from the in- 
terior of the vessel. 


The position of the slabs strongly suggests that 
they originally covered an open pit, over which they were 
supported by a wooden framework. When the wooden 
supports weakened the center would naturally drop first, 
and before the poles gave away at the edges earth ap- 
parently filtered in to support the stones in an inclined 
position. This interpretation is supported by the pres- 
ence on the pit floor of what appeared to be the remnants 
of timbers. 


The use of stone slabs in connection with burials is 
not unknown for this general area. It is reported that 
the Osage covered their graves with stones,*’ and areche- 
ologically similar conditions have been found frequent- 
ly in the Missouri River region. Near White Cloud and 
Troy in Kansas Fowke found stone-covered and stone 
cist graves,’ and near Weeping Water, Nebraska, were 


20. Bushnell, 1927, pp. 55-56. 
21. Fowke, 1922, pp. 151-154. 
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excavated a number of burials in stone boxes with a 
stone covering over the burial area. During the 1937 
season the Survey also investigated a slab-covered pit 
somewhat similar to the one described here in the vicin- 
ity of Brownville. 


Owing to the disturbed condition of the bones, the 
placement of the interments here is not known, and the 
lack of associated cultural materials precludes the pos- 
sibility at present of assigning the burials either to the 
village complex found or to any other known complex. 


Summary 


At some time prior to the arrival of white men sev- 
eral lodges of an unknown tribe were scattered on the 
hill tops and terraces along the lower course of Pawnee 
Creek. These lodges were rectangular structures built 
in pits excavated beneath the surface of the ground. The 
people who inhabited them raised corn, beans, and prob- 
ably other crops on the botiom lands, and hunted the 
animals which frequented the plains and the timber near 
the streams for their livelihood. The construction of 
their houses and the techniques they emploved in the 
manufacture of their pottery and other artifacts ally 
them culturally with the Nebraska Culture, commonly 
found in the eastern section of the state. Although bone 
and shell objects were rarely found, the nature of the 
pottery, stone artifacts and dwellings is sufficiently 
apparent to leave no doubt as to such affiliation. 


The burial complex of this community of Nebraska 
Culture people, on the other hand, is still a matter of 
conjecture. Whether or not they were responsible for 
the slab-covered burial on the hill-top we can not say 
on the basis of present evidence. Furthermore, the fact 
that the total burial complex has not been definitely es- 
tablished for any component of the Nebraska aspect pre- 
vents our suggesting even a probable answer to the 
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question.** Few burial sites have been investigated in 
this section, and the rather superficial excavations have 
usually accomplished little towards a clear picture of the 
situation. Scattered human bones have been found in 
mounds or natural hillocks which also contained sherds 
of Nebraska Culture type, and this same pottery was 
found in the fill of stone graves near Weeping Water. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we must suspend judgment 
on the affiliations of the burials found here until more 
evidence has accumulated. 


CORNISH SITE 


Near Louisville the Platte River flows in a general 
easterly direction between high bluffs, on the tops of 
some of which are the remains of earth lodges. One of 
these, evident on the surface by reason of a large depres- 
sion approximately 60 feet in diameter, was excavated 
by the Survey. Standing on the point of a ridge pro- 
jecting toward the river from the general uplands, it 
commanded a sweeping view of the valley in both di- 
rections. The sites of other lodges, no longer marked 
by depressions, are present on this and adjacent ridges. 


The first reference to this site appeared after a visit 
here in 1921 by A. M. Brooking, Curator of the Hastings 
Museum, and J. E. Wallace. In reference to the house ex- 
cavated by the Survey Mr. Brooking says; 


’ 


On the first ridge west of ‘‘Hickory Lodge’’ is a 
depression marking a house site at least sixty-five 
feet in diameter. We dug down in the center of it but 
were not able to uncover the fireplace in the limited 
time at our disposal. We found charcoal scattered 
through the dirt to a depth of six feet.” 


22. See Strong, 1935, p. 266, for a discussion of the problem 
of Nebraska Culture burials. 
23. Brooking, 1921, p. 39. 
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At that time Mr. Brooking and Mr. Wallace, according to 
the former’s report, also dug in a house site on the north 
slope of a ridge to the west, in which they encountered the 
fireplace at a depth of seven feet beneath the surface. 
From two eache-pits excavated several artifacts, includ- 


ing pottery fragments, were recovered.” 


The excavation of 1937 revealed a structure built in 
a square pit with dimensions of approximately 37 feet and 
a maximum depth of 46 inches beneath the surface at the 
north wall (Figure 5). Situated as it was on a south 
slope, the depth to the level floor decreased to the south. 
An upper stratum of rich black humus 26 inches thick at 
the center and thinning toward the periphery of the pit 
represented the accumulation of soil since the collapse of 
the house. Beneath this the fill, consisting of a light 
sandy clay containing flecks of charcoal and burned 
earth, included the roof covering and what materials 
washed in from the edges of the pit before vegetation be- 
gan to produce the humus zone. This lower stratum, un- 
like the barren humus layer above, produced occasional 
pottery fragments and other cultural materials. Inmedi- 
ately west of the fireplace and extending down throngh 
the fill from the surface to within 2 inches of the house 
floor was a small straight-sidell pit, presumably the one 
mentioned by Brooking in the above quotation. Its base 
was at a depth of 43 inches beneath the surface at that 
point. The relatively clean-appearing fill of the house 
pit was displaced, within 6 inches of the floor, by quanti- 
ties of red-burned earth and charcoal. Immediately up- 
on the hard-packed floor beneath, and on the floor near 
the wall, lay masses of earth which had been subjected to 
intense heat prior to their final deposition. Along the 
south wall near the entrance deposits of burned clay im- 
pressed with grass were as much as 8 inches thick. At 
this point they were underlaid by a layer of clean, un- 
burned yellow soil which had apparently slumped onto 


24. Ibid., pp. 37-39. 
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the floor from the pit wall before fire caused the collapse 
of the roof structure. 


The determination of the outlines of the pit was 
facilitated by the fact that the walls, especially that to the 
east, were burned and smoke-blackened. They were 
vertical throughout. Around the margin of the ptt were 
posts, either just inside the walls or set back into them; 
the holes dug to receive them averaged about 7 inches in 
diameter and about 12 inches in depth. Charred rem- 
nants were often found, most frequently above the floor 
in those moulds set back into the pit walls. A few addi- 
tional posts just inside this outer row perhaps were used 
as braces, for their arangement seems too haphazard to 
indicate their use as the main outside roof supports. 
Three moulds between the center of the house and each 
corner presumably mark the position of upright roof 
supports, whose arrangement and close proximity to the 
corners present a puzzling problem as to the roof strue- 
ture. The use of long poles from the edges to the center 
of the house, as described for the historic plains Indians, 
seems to be ruled out by the positions of the supports. An 
alternative suggestion is that these posts supported two 
sets of beams, which in turn supported the inner ends of 
poles whose outer ends rested on the wall beams, and 
that the roof was finished with cribbing. Admittedly 
speculative, only some such explanation would seem to 
account for the conditions present. 

Situated in the exact center of the floor, the fire- 
place was a shallow circular depression 36 inches in diam- 
eter containing 2 inches of ashes; beneath it the soil 
was burned red for a depth of 4 to 5 inches. Beneath the 
floor were three small pits with nearly vertical sides, all 
excavated near the house walls. The entrance passage, 
flanked by post moulds like those around the walls of the 
house proper, sloped gradually toward the surface to 
the south for a distance of 18 feet. 

Despite a general paucity of specimens recovered, 
two rather unusual finds were made. On the floor near 
the southeast corner of the house was a small cord-rough- 
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ened pot, in fragmentary condition but complete except 
for a very small piece of the rim (Plate LX, 1). * That it 
Was intact at the time it was lost or discarded was wit- 
nessed by the fact that the fragments preserved the form 
of the vessel in the soil surrounding them. Not far from 
the north wall in the fill, six inches above the floor, 29 
long plano-convex scrapers of gray chert lay in a com- 
pact bundle. It is obvious from their position when 
found that at the time of their deposition they were in a 
container which probably had been either suspended on 
a post or rafter or lying on the roof of the lodge. 
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FIGURE 5. Ground plan of House 1, Cornish Site. O, post moulds; 
double circles, center post moulds; C1-C3, cache- 
pits; F. P., fireplace; ........ , edge of house pit. 


* PLATE IX: See Frontispiece. 
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Pottery was not recovered in great abundance in 
the excavation of this site. In addition to a single com- 
plete pot there are a total of 537 sherds, of which 48 are 
fragments of rim, and 489 are from the bodies of vessels. 
The characteristic form is illustrated by the complete 
pot, which is globular, with a relatively low flaring rim 
and paired strap handles, but it is probable that a rather 
flattened body is also represented. With the exception of 
27 sherds containing shell fragments, sand and crushed 
stone are the exclusive tempering materials of the paste, 
which is usually compact and somewhat flaky. Surfaces 
are gray or brown and, in approximately equal propor 
tions, are smooth or cord-roughened. Cord-roughened 
vessels, however, were almost invariably well smoothed 
while the clay was still wet. The rims are usually direct 
and flaring, with the lip in a few instances thickened and 
notched and in one case decorated with punctations, but 
a few vessels had collared rims which were either undec- 
orated or were simply notched at the lower margin of 
the collar (Plate IX, 2). These latter rims are like those 
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PLATE VIII—2 
2. Incised shell-tempered pottery, Cornish Site. 
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considered typical of the ceramic pattern of the Upper 
Republican aspect.” 


Loop handles are associated with both direct and 
collared rims, while the single lug found (a vertically 
perforated type) was applied to a collared rim (Plate 
X, i, e,). Body decoration, consisting of incised recti- 
linear designs on the shoulder area, is fairly common 
here, as evidenced by its presence on 50 sherds from 
several vessels. The lines, usually combined in groups 
to form triangular elements, are deep V-shaped incisions. 
Rather unexpectedly, this shoulder decoration is combined 
with a collared rim on at least two vessels as well as 
with a low inconspicuous rim, which at least in some in- 
stances is equipped with loop handles (Plates VIII, 2; 
IX, 2). 

Two correlations between various traits should be 
noted before we leave the subject of pottery, namely, the 
invariably smooth surface of shell-tempered pottery, and 
the application of shoulder decoration to smooth-sur- 
faced vessels only. Incising occurs, however, on both grit 
and shell-tempered sherds. 


With the exception of one extremely crude speci- 
men, all of the five arrow points are triangular and side- 
notched, one of them with four side notches and a basal 
notch. The single exception was a small roughly fash- 
ioned unnotched triangular point slightly less than an 
inch in length. The others, all skillfully chipped, were 
from 11% to 1%, inches long. By far the most numerous 
of chipped stone artifacts are long narrow plano-convex 
scrapers of gray chert with a longitudinal keel formed 
by skillful flaking from both edges. The occurrence of 
a deposit of 29 of these in the house fill has been men- 
tioned above. As a rule, although one end tends to be 
rounded while the other is pointed (Plate I, 2, a), the 
rounded ends do not bear the type of chipping character- 
istic of the common end scraper, hence these are appar- 


25, Wedel, 1935; Strong, 1935. 
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ently either side scrapers or unfinished end scrapers— 
probably the former. A cache of very similar objects 
was found by the Survey during excavations near Min- 
neapolis, Kansas, in 1934.°° 


In addition, as accidental inclusions in the fill, there 
were recovered two similar artifacts and three end scrap- 
ers manufactured by the same general method. Other 
chipped objects consist of fragments of thin elliptical 
blades, a small celt-shaped implement, and flakes, many 
of them unusually large, retouched on one or more edg- 
es. The majority of the 23 sandstone abraders are irreg- 
ular fragments, bearing grooves or grinding surfaces of 
various sorts; only four are fragments with rectangular 
cross-sections, probably from boat-shaped forms. The 
grooves are occasionally of a nature to suggest their use 
for smoothing straight shafts, but most often they are 
irregular as if from use in sharpening pointed objects. A 
single roughly bun-shaped quartzite object has given 
service as both a pecking and a rubbing stone. Eight 


small fragments of hematite have been worked on, but in 
no case has there been any attempt at shaping, so the 
suggestion that the knife marks are the result of mater- 
ial having been removed for paint seems well founded. 

Together with the several fragmentary scapula hoes 
scattered about on the house floor, parts of three awls 
complete the scanty list of bone artifacts. These awls 
are made from sections of bone worked down to give 
them rectangular or round cross sections; on the one 
nearly complete specimen the butt is composed of a part 
of the joint. Those awls which occurred on the floor, as 
well as all the hoes, were well burned. 


All mussel shells occurring within this lodge site 
were unworked with the probable exception of one which 
appears to be somewhat worn on the edge and whose 
heavier end is roughly notched, perhaps to permit the at- 
tachment of a handle. 


26. Wedel, 1935, pp. 220, 231. 
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The two pipes among the specimens collected are of 
two totally different types, both as to materials and 
form. The first, made from apparently shell-tempered 
pottery clay, is of elbow type with a strikingly modern 
appearance (Plate X, 2, f). Both stem and bowl are 
rectangular in cross-section and join at an angle only 
slightly greater than 90 degrees. The stem, although 
longer, is considerably smaller than the bowl. The total 
length of the specimen is 2 1/16 inches, the total height 
is 1 1/18 inches. The other pipe, from which the bowl 
has unfortunately been broken, is of the projecting stem 
variety and is made of a soft limestone (Plate X, 2, g). 
The holes in both the stem and the bowl are made by 
conical boring. It is especially regrettable that this 
specimen is incomplete because the remnants of the bow] 
attachment suggest it may have been a dise type, which, 
although common in certain Nebraska sites belonging 
to the post-contact period,” is rare or lacking in pre- 
contact. complexes. 


Evidence on the subject of products used for food 
is sketchy. Very few animal bones were found and these 
represented only a few mammalian forms and practical- 
lv no birds or fish. A few mussel shells, several of them 
neatly stacked near the west. wall, indicate that the river 
Was exploited at least to some extent for food. Vegetal 
species consist of corn, beans and walnuts, all in a 
charred condition. 


This lodge site, one of several scattered loosely 
over the bluffs bordering the Platte River in this vicin- 
itv, was inhabited by Indians whose culture was _ ba- 
sically similar to that of other groups whose remains have 
been investigated in eastern Nebraska. The rectangular, 
semi-subterranean earth-lodge in which they lived, their 
techniques of manufacturing pottery and other artifacts, 
and their subsistence pattern combine to relate them to 


27. Hill and Wedel, 1936, p. 47. 
Dunlevy, 1936. 
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the Nebraska aspect sites previously worked. On the 
other hand, certain differences in the ceramics are evi- 
dent between this manifestation and most of those of the 
Nebraska aspect thus far defined. As additional work 
is done in such sites, it becomes increasingly apparent 
that the Nebraska Culture (at one time seemingly con- 
sidered a uniform cutural entity) includes a number of 
variants, which appear, however, to be closely related. 
The number of these variants, their exact definition, and 
their significance in the cultural history of the region are 
problems whose solutions must await much more excava 
tion, for thus far the work done has served mainly to 
complicate the simple picture which seemed to be emerg 
ing with the early work of Gilder in a rather restricted 
area. 











PLATE X 


1. Rim sherds, Cornish Site. 


to 


d-e, projectile points; f, pottery pipe; g, 


flint scraper. 
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Stone and pottery artifacts, Cornish Site. a-c, end scrapers; 


limestone pipe; h, 
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PLATE XI 
1. Depression of House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site, before excava- 
tion. 
2. House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site. Entrance to south. 


997 
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FONTENELLE FOREST SITE 


The site of the present city of Omaha was at least 
once before chosen as a location for human habitation, 
and the construction of white men’s dwellings during 
this and the last century has been accompanied by the 
destruction of those of the former Indian inhabitants 
North and south of Omaha along the bluffs bordering the 
West bank of the Missouri River are still to be seen 
numerous depressions of varying size and depth mark- 
ing the former locations of earth lodges. In every one 
of these which has come under our observation some 
digging has been done, although in a few instances the 
excavations have not been extensive. It is in this area 
that much of the work of Robert F. Gilder was done, sev 
eral reports of which have appeared since 1907. 


On the blutfs between South Omaha and Bellevue 
are several depressions, some of them very deep and 
others relatively shallow, all but one of which appear to 
have been rather intensively dug. The one selected by 
the Survey for investigation was situated in an open 
meadow which has been under cultivation for about thir- 
tv vears but which now is in wild hay (Plate XI, 1). Now 
about 65 feet in diameter and 30 inches in depth, its ex- 
ternal appearance has, probably, been considerably al- 
tered by prolonged cultivation and at one time it may 
have more nearly approximated the condition of the pits 
in the timber, which are considerably deeper and small- 
er. External evidences of previous digging are absent, 
probably as a result of plowing, for both on the basis of 
reports to us and of excavation, we know that some had 
been done. G. W. Bishop of Omaha informed us that he 
and Dr. Gilder had sunk a trench in the northeast sec- 
tion some years ago, and our excavation revealed other 
recent disturbances of the soil. 


Owing largely to slumping of the walls and washing 
in of materials from the margins of the pit, the fill near 


28. Gilder, 1909, pp. 65-67. 
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the walls was relatively clean and there was a deeper 
accumulation of humus in the center of the depression. 
The ground plan of the house as determined by excava- 
tion appears in figure 6. Around the periphery of a pit 
40 feet square and 30 inches deep from the present sur- 
face, upright posts with an average diameter of about 
8 inches were set into the floor to an average depth of 
14 inches. These functioned both as wall and roof sup- 
ports. Between the center and each corner of the pii 
was a large post constituting an inner roof support. One 
of these (that in tiie northeast corner) was apparent 
above the floor as a short section of completely charred 


FIGURE 6. Ground plan of House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site. 0, 
post moulds; double circles, center post moulds; Cl- 
C8, cache-pits; F. P., fireplace; 
pit. 


, edge of house 
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wood. Otherwise, however, the evidence in the house of 
any extensive burning was absent. The walls and floor 
in general showed lew effects of fire, burned clay frag- 
ments in the fill were rare, and charcoal in the post 
moulds was limited. The fireplace, situated in the cen- 
ter of the lodge, was a shallow circular depression 30 
inches in diameter and 4 inches deep and filled’ with 
ashes. From it the floor, which at the time of exeava- 
tion showed no evidence of any special preparation, 
sloped slightly up to the four wails. The entrance pas- 
sage, lined like the general pit walls by post moulds, 
extended to the south. Its floor sloped very gradually 
to a height of 14 inches above the house floor at a dis- 
tance of 28 feet from the south house wall, at which 
point there was a step-up of 8 inches and a more abrupt 
slope toward the surface. 


Beneath the lodge floor in the north, east and south 
sides of the house were eight usually cistern-shaped 
storage pits, which varied, with a single exception, from 
45 to 72 inches in depth and from 39 to 51 inches in diam- 
eter. From the top they either expanded uniformly 
to a flat floor or bulged to a depth of 10 to 15 inches 
above the floor and then contracted to a concave bot 
tom. In no case were the walls or floor burned nor did 
they exhibit any other evidence of special preparation. 
The fill, usually composed of a light-colored loess with 
charcoal and ashes admixed, occasionally included burned 
earth which had obviously been burned prior to its 
deposition. Cache-pits 2 and 6 contained several lenses 
of pure wood ashes, and all the pits contained, in addi 
tion to artifacts of pottery, stone, and bone, quantitie= 
of rough broken stones showing no evidence of fire or 
working. 


Pottery fragments were recovered in remarkable 
abundance in this excavation, totalling 4750. Of this 
number only 249 are rim sherds, while body sherds num- 
ber 4501. The one complete specimen is a miniature pot. 
Two others only are restorable, but several large frag- 
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PLATE XIII 
Rim sherds and handles, House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site. 
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ments are partially restorable vessels and are indicative 
of the dominant form, which is globular with a con- 
stricted neck and flaring rim. The rim is predominantly 
simple and direct, terminating in a rounded lip; 37 speci- 
mens, however, are characterized by a pronounced col- 
lar. Loop handles and lugs, present only on the direct 
rims, are numerous, 16 of the former and 20 of the latter 
occurring in our collection. The loop handles, ail but two 
of which are attached at the lip, vary from straplike to 
elliptical in cross section. Of the two which depart from 
a simple loop form, one is bifurcated to create two knobs 
at its midpoint (Plate XIII, j), while the other is sur- 
mounted adjacent to the lip of the vessel by two earlike 
projections (Plate XIII, k). This latter handle is almost 
certainly an attempt to represent the head of an animal 
torm of some sort. Lugs are somewhat variable in form. 
Thirteen are vertically perforated, and of this number ail 
but one somewhat resemble loop handles horizontally 
placed. The exception has a flat cross-section. The re- 
maining unperforated lugs are projections of slixhily 
varying forms from the lip or the rim exterior. 


Decoration on the direct rims is confined to notehea 
effects on the rim exterior immediately adjacent to the 
lip, achieved by pinching with the finger or, rarely, by 
impressing with some eylindrical object or by puncta 
tions made with the blunt end of a tool. Ninety-four of 
the 246 direct rims bear such decoration. On the collared 
rims, also, decoration is in general restricted to a sin- 
gle technique. In every instance the lower margin of the 
collar has been treated in the same manner as the direct 
rims. Five rims have in addition, however, three or four 
parallel incised lines encircling the surface of the collar 
(Plate XIII, f). These sherds are identical in form and 
decoration to those which are considered diagnostic of 
Upper Republican aspect ceramic patterns.** Collared 
rims are frequently reported from Nebraska aspect 


29. Wedel, 1935, pp. 187-199, and Champe, 1936. 
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PLATE XII 


Restored pot, House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site. Height, 8 
es; greatest diameter, 8'4 inches. 


inch- 


Restored pot, House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site. Height, 4 inch- 
es; greatest diameter, 454 inches. 
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sites,” and, although apparently rare, this particular 
variant is evidently not peculiar to this house.*' Body 
decoration occurs on less than a dozen sherds, and what 
little there is closely resembles that previously described 
from the Cornish Site. Here, however, it is confined en- 
tirely to vessels with a direct unmodified rim. 


The paste, usually rather flaky, is tempered almost 
exclusively with sand and crushed stone in rather widely 
varying quantities. Shell tempering was not unknown, it 
is true, but it occurs in less than one per cent of the 
sherds. Surfaces are predominantly either gray or 
erayish-brown and occasionally red. The interior sur 
face of a few sherds from small vessels is a brilliant red, 
probably the result of applying a hematite wash before 
firing, for in no case was any of the color removable at 
the time of recovery. Evidence of the use of a wrapped 
paddle is present on approximately 50 per cent of the 
sherds, most of which have subsequently been rather well 
smoothed with an implement of some sort. While in 
many cases the impressions of twisted cords are clearly 
discernible, a few sherds were observed in which the 
marks appear to have been made by the application of 
some other material, possibly grass. Sterns reports that 
most of the Nebraska culture pottery observed by him 
bore the marks of a grass-wound paddle; and, on the 
other hand, Strong found that, where smoothing had not 
destroyed the evidence, a cord-wrapped paddle had been 
used.*? The evidence here suggests that both materials 
were employed. 


Several pieces of unfired clay, sometimes containing 
tempering material, no doubt represent the potter’s raw 
materials, as do also a number of fragments of granite 
which are disintegrated to such an extent that they crum- 


30. Hill and Cooper, 1937, and Bell and Gilmore, 1936. 

31. Gilder, 1911, p. 251, illustrates a large sherd indistinguish- 
able from one found by us in Cache-pit 6 of this excava- 
tion. 

32. Strong, 1935, p. 252. 
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ble readily between the fingers. Stone of this sort was 
without question pounded up and included with the 
clay from which the pottery was fabricated. 


With the exception of pipes, to be discussed later, 
the only artifact of pottery other than containers is a 
small flat ovate object with a notch cut in each edge near 
the wide end. It is 25, inches long, 1! inches in great- 
est width, and °, inches thick. Its function is quite un- 
certain, although it might serve well as a net sinker. 


Chipped flint artifacts are rather numerous but 
comprise very few forms. As is usually true in sites of 
this nature, projectile points and end scrapers far out- 
number all other chipped implements combined. In our 
collection from this house there are 26 projectile points, 
2 of which are so broken that their form is uncertain. Of 
the remaining 24 points, all of which are triangular, 13 
are unnotehed and 11 are notched. Four of the latter 
are straight-based and have a single pair of side notches, 
while 9 have two pairs of side notches and have straight, 
concave, or notched bases. The range in size is consider- 
able, the lengths varying from *4 to 2% inches, which 
variations correlate but slightly with the form of the 
point. Unnotched points are among the smallest, but the 
larger specimens of this type are not approached in size 
by the larger notched points. End serapers, numbering 
48 complete and broken specimens, exhibit a large range 
of variation in size and shape, from short and broad to 
long and narrow forms. 

The chipping on three artifacts indicates that the 
points were intended for use as punches, drills, or grav- 
ers. Two of them have long, uniformly expanding 
shafts, while the other is a small beak-like point on one 
edge of a flake. Six coarsely flaked objects are celt- 
shaped, but are relatively small. They vary in length 
from 2%4 to 4 inches. Aside from 3 roughly lunate forms, 
knives and scrapers do not fall into definite classes. 
Their shapes appear to have been dictated solely by the 
shape of the flakes from which they were made. All but 
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a very few of these have been unmodified except for the 
retouching of one or more edges. 


Ground stone artifacts also fall into a small number 
of classes, which consist mainly of utilitarian forms. In 
our collection celts are present as two complete and two 
fragmentary specimens. The two fragments are from 
large heavy tools, while the others might be termed min- 
iatures. All elliptical in cross- section, they vary in out- 
line, the two large ones being rectanguloid and the small- 
er tapering from a broad blade to a pointed or rounded 
butt. The smallest of these celts, 2°¢ inches in length 
and 1's inehes in greatest width, has been roughened 
near the butt apparently after being polished over all 
(Plate XIV, 1a). This treatment, which has been fre- 
quently noted, probably was intended to solve problems 
attendant upon affixing the blade to a shaft.** The re 
maining celts in our collection are polished either over 
the entire surface or near the blade only. 


Artifacts of Dakota sandstone include a single com- 
plete boat-shaped shaft smoother, 12 fragments with 
grooves of varying forms created by sharpening point- 
ed objects, and 10 fragments with relatively flat grind- 
ing surfaces. Of 15 scoria fragments found, all but one 
have grooves or flattened surfaces pointing to functions 
similar to those of the sandstone abraders. 


With the exception of a pipe, several hematite frag- 
ments bearing tool marks apparently incidental to the re- 
moval of material for paint, and a fragment of gypsum, 
roughly barrel-shaped and with the beginning of a per- 
foration in one end, all the remaining stone objects are 
but slightly modified waterworn pebbles. Most of these 
exhibit evidences of use as pecking stones, and in addi- 
tion a few have flattened surfaces as if they had been 
used for grinding or polishing. One such stone is pitted 
on each of two opposite flat surfaces. 

33. Cf. Barrett, 1933, p. 276. 

Cooper, 1936, p. 48. 











PLATE XIV 


Stone and pottery artifacts, House 1 


, Fontenelle Forest Site. 
a-b, ground celts; d-e, sandstone abraders; c, f, pottery pipes 
g, catlinite pipe. 

Bone and shell artifacts, House 1, Fontenelle Forest Site. a, 
perforated needle; b, fishhook; ¢, e, h, i, awls; d, perforated 
pendant or needle; f, scapula knife; g, ulna perforator or gray 

er; j, shell spoon. 
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The majority of the 16 bone awls are well-worked 
from long bone sections to give them sharp points and 
round or reetangular cross-sections. The butt in this 
type of awl is usually composed of part of the articular 
surface of the bone. Variation in length is from 2!'»s to 
6! inches. A few awls, on the other hand, are made by 
working down the point (and sometimes, to some degree, 
the edges) of a splinter of bone, and a single canine ulna 
with its shaft worked to a blunt point may be considered 
a variant of this same class of implements (Plate XIV, 
2, ¢). A highly-polished pointed object, 2!2 inches in 
length and with its round cross-section 3/16 inch in dia- 
meter, bears 4+ transverse notches near the smoothly fin 
ished butt (Plate XTV, 2, h). These notches may have 
served as a substitute for an eve in sewing. The nearest 
approach to needles are long, narrow bone tools pointed 
at one end and perforated near the other, of which we 
have one complete and five fragmentary specimens. The 
former, highly polished, is 8°4 inches long and '4 inet 
wide; 1'2 inches from the end opposite the point is a 
long narrow perforation made by cutting rather than 
drilling. (Plate XIV, 2, a). <A drilled hole, however, is 
present in one of the fragments. Similar objects are 
found in sites in northeastern Nebraska showing both 
Nebraska and Upper Republican aspect affiliations,” as 
well as in sites in remote parts of the country.” 


Other artifacts of bone include only a small slender- 
shanked fishhook, notched for the attachment of a line, 
a small perforated object (Plate XIV, 2 d), probably a 
pendant, and several fragments of bison scapula hoes re- 
worked as knives and scrapers. Two of the latter are 
perforated, probably as the result of mending broken 
hoes. Several bone fragments bearing the marks of flint 
knives represent the raw materials and the by-products 
of the manufacture of bone artifacts. 


34. Cooper, 1936, p. 52 and Plate XX. 
35. Hooton and Willoughby, 1920, pp. 58-59 and Plate VIII. 
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A small number of the many mussel shells recovered 
from the house have been worked on. On two of widely 
different sizes two notches have been made in one end to 
create a stem presumably for hafting as a spoon (Plate 
XIV, 2 j), and a few others have worn edges indicating 
their use for some purpose. One shell has been perforat- 
ed (probably for suspension as part of a necklace) by 
grinding through near the hinge, and a fragment from 
an object of undeterminable shape has a series of noteh- 
es along the edge. A few pieces show marks of cutting 
and another has been incompletely perforated. 


Both pottery clay and stone were used in the manu- 
facture of pipes. Those of pottery, all of which are frag- 
mentary, are of two types. The first, of which we have 
two, is an elbow pipe with the bow] set at an obtuse angle 
to the stem, the whole expanding uniformly from the end 
of the stem to the rim of the bow] (Plate XIV, 1,¢). The 
other, of which only a part was recovered, has a human 
face modelled on the front of the bowl (Plate XTV, 1, f). 
A prominent nose is in bold relief, the eyes are depicted 
by means of incised lines, and the mouth consists of an 
impressed line. From Cache-pit 2 came a small catlinite 
pipe of projecting stem elbow type, with a round-bodied 
bow] having a constricted neck and a flaring rim (Plate 
XIV, 1, @). It is 1% inches long and but *x inch high. 


In view of the large amount of materia: recovered 
from this single lodge, the bones of mammals were found 
in surprisingly small quantities. In this class are in- 
cluded extremely rare bison bones and somewhat larger 
numbers of deer and smaller forms. In contrast, the 
abundance of fish bones and mussel shells prove a con- 
siderable reliance on the river for food. Evidence as to 
the plant foods tised is confined to a fair quantity of 
charred corn kernels and cobs. 








PLATE XV 


1. House 1, North Plattsmouth Site. Entrance to south. 


2. Rim sherds and handles, House 1, North Plattsmouth Site. 
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NORTH PLATTSMOUTH SITE 


Immediately north of the city of Plattsmouth and 
south of the Platte River a series of sharp, narrow ridg- 
es parallels the course of the Missouri River. On the 
ridge immediately bordering the valley of the latter 
stream there are three small eminences which appear to 
be artificial and which mark the location of human bur- 
ials. All of them have been rifled, and on the day we 
arrived at the site several boys were engaged in desul- 
tory digging in them. The adjoining ridge to the west, 
broader and timbered with oak, elm, and occasional ma- 
ples, where not enltivated, had been selected at one time 
as the site for several dwellings which were scattered for 
some distance along the axis of the ridge. The Survey 
had been preceded here by several earlier excavators. 
Dr. Gilder reports that Sterns investigated lodge sites 
near the northern limits of Plattsmouth, and he himself 
dug a house in the timber at the north end of the ridge, 
the only site still apparent here as a well-defined de- 
pression. G. W. Bishop spent several weeks digging a 
short distance south of Gilder’s excavation. 

The lodge site excavated by the Survey (Plate XV, 
1), was in a long-cultivated field, as a consequence of 
which the surface showed no trace of a depression. Gild- 
er informs us, however, that a depression did exist here 
when he first visited the site. 


A trench running from north to south across a sus- 
pected occupation area indicated the presence of a 
house pit, whereupon complete excavation was begun. 
For a depth of 12 inches the soil was a dark rich hnmus, 
beneath which was a relatively light fill—well mixed, 
however, with. cultural detritus consisting of charcoal, 
burned earth and oceasional artifacts. Immediately 
above the floor, which showed no evidence of puddling 
or other special treatment, a thin stratum heavily loaded 
with burned material yielded pottery, stone, and bone 
objects. Around the margin of the straight-walled pit, 
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which was 25 feet from front to back and 24 feet wide. 
were the moulds of wall posts strikingly uniform in size 
and depth, and between each corner and the center, at a 
distance of from 7'2 to 8 feet from the latter, was a 
larger and more deeply-set post for roof support. From 
an average depth of about 18 inches beneath the surface 
at the walls the floor sloped rather sharply down to the 
central fireplace, a shallow circular depression 33 inches 
in diameter, beneath which the earth showed the effects 
of the fire. A covered entrance passage, 14 feet long, 











FIGURE 7. Ground plan of House 1, North Plattsmouth Site. 0O, 
post moulds; double circles, center post moulds; Cl- 
C6, cache-pits; F. P., fireplace; -....... , edge of house 


pit. 
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sloped gradually to the surface from the south wall of 
the house. 


Of the fact that the structure which stood here was 
burned there was abundant evidence, which included (be- 
sides the stratum of charcoal and burned earth at the 
base of the fill) many charred, posts and the presence on 
the floor of bone materials. particularly a number of bi 
son shoulder blade implements, which had been subjected 
to rather intense firing. The walls and the floor of the 
pit, however, appear to have suffered little from the con- 
flagration, for they are nowhere intensely blackened or 
reddened. 

Beneath the floor near the back and side walls were 
six pits for the storage of the corn and other possessions 
of the people who lived here. The walls and floors of these 
eache-pits (which were invariably jug-shaped but vary- 
ing considerably in size) were never burned, nor were 
evidences of any lining material found. The fill within 
them was on the whole relatively light and clean appear- 
ing, although strata of burned earth or ashy material 
were occasionally included and artifacts were present in 
moderate quantities. 


The ceramic complex here, the evidence for which 
consists of 1866 sherds, of which 142 are rim and handle 
and 1724 are body fragments, is practically identical with: 
the characteristic ware of the Fontenelle Forest Site, 
although the foreign appearing elements in the latter are 
absent. Body decoration is totally lacking, no shell tem- 
pering has been observed, and collared rims are present 
on only three fragments. Furthermore, low wide vessels 
are not present, and, with the exception of three small 
bowl fragments, a globular pot with a constricted neck 
and a flaring rim of varying height seems to be the ex- 
elusive form. Miniature pots of roughly this same form 
are fairly numerous. As in the pottery from the preced- 
ing site, rim-decoration is confined to the juncture of the 
lip and outer surface of the rim, where scalloped effects 
were achieved by notching and pinching the plastic clay 
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between the fingers, but the potters here left most of 
their vessels plain; only 15 of the 127 direct rims are 
decorated. Handles and lugs, probably two oppositely 
placed on a vessel, are a characteristic feature of the 
pottery. Of the total of 35, 9 are loop handles, and the 
remainder are lugs, 16 of which are perforated. A erude 
miniature water bottle of thick, light red ware is the only 
complete vessel among the numerous pottery specimens. 
It measures 2%, inches in height, 2 inches in greatest 
diameter and has a neck %x ineh high. 

Other artifacts of pottery include a single elbow pipe 
fragment, the only pipe recovered, (Plate XVI, 1, e), 
and an oval object of unfired clay, oval in cross-section, 
4’ inches long, 2'2 inches in greatest width, and 114 
inches thick. Opposite notches are cut into the edges near 
one end. 

Among the artifacts of chipped stone, projectile 
points are the most numerous. These number 29 speci- 
mens, only 14 of which are intact. Nine of the fragmen- 
tary points, however, are sufficiently complete to make 
their basal form certain. Of the resultant total of 23, 3 
only are side notched, the remainder being triangular 
and entirely unnotched. The complete points do not ex- 
ceed 1'2 inches in length, but the fragmentary specimens, 
although none is measurable, appear to have been con- 
siderably larger. Two additional points, also broken and 
thus of uncertain but apparently fairly large size, appear 
to have been stemmed. The care with which these arti- 
facts were made varies widely; some are very slightly 
and roughly chipped, while others are carefully worked 
on all surfaces and edges. Our collection contains the 
unusually small number of nine end scrapers, which on 
the whole are crudely made. Except for several coarsely 
flaked celts and a few fragments of apparently ovoid 
knives and scrapers, the only other tools left here were 
knives and scrapers adapted from irregular flakes by a 
rather slight amount of chipping on the edges. 

Other stone artifacts were not abundant, consisting 
(except for a number of waterworn pebbles which had 
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been utilized for pecking and rubbing and which in two 
instances were pitted) of several irregular sandstone 
abrader fragments, a fragment of a small ground diorite 
celt oval in cross-section, and several pieces of voleanic 
lava. These latter were grooved by reason of their use 
in sharpening awls, with the exception of one which was 
drilled through. The occurrence of lava in Indian sites 
of this region appears to be confined mainly to the course 
of the Missouri River. While it is found rarely in sites 
on the Republican River, it is completely absent from 
most sites away from the Missouri—where, on the other 
hand, it seems invariably to be present, usually in abun 
dance. Gilder reports its presence in all house sites dug by 
him,* and it was found at the Leary Site in Richardson 
County,” at two sites on the river in northeastern Ne 
braska,** and in Mandan villages in the Dakotas.’ This 
material, which floats in water, was apparently found 
by the aborigines on the banks of the river where it was 
deposited after having been transported from a source 
probably in North Dakota. Captain Clark mentions the 
presence of large quantities of it on the shore." 

Among the bone artifacts there are several awls of 
the varieties commen in sites of this nature, as well as 
one finely worked double-pointed specimen, fragments 
of scapula hoes and knives, a cylindrical bead, and two 
deer mandibles which served some utilitarian purpose. 
Both of the latter are rather highly polished and in each 
the diastema, although broken, appears to have been 
worked to a point, a feature which is particularly well 
illustrated by the specimen shown in Plate XVI, 1, b. On 
one a groove is worked along the back of the last molar 
and diagonally across the exterior surface of the man- 
dible, and the premolars are almost completely worn 
away. A slighf slender needle 5 inches in length resem- 
bles those described for the Fontenelle Forest Site, ex- 


36. American Anthropologist, N. S. Vol. 9, 1907, pp. 715-716, 
37. Hill and Wedel, 1936, p. 47. 

38. Cooper, 1936, page 49. 

39. Will and Spinden, 1906, page 165. 

40. Lewis and Clark, 1904, Page 99. 
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PLATE XVI 

Artifacts, House 1, North Plattsmouth Site. 

1. a-b, deer jaw implements; ¢, antler implement; d, bone awl; e, 
pottery pipe fragment. 

2. a, perforated needle; b, double-pointed awl; ¢, harpoon or ar- 
row point; d, shell hoe; e, shell bead; f, shell pendant: g, eut 
shell. 
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cept that it is considerably smaller (Plate XVI, 2, a). A 
shank of broken fish hook, with the unusual length of 23% 
inches, bears several notches for the attachment of a 
line. Also presumably for use in procuring fish is a so- 
valled toggle-head harpoon made from an antler tip, 
with a perforation through the barb adjacent to its june- 
ture with the head proper (Plate XVI, 2, ¢). Bone and 
antler projectile points have been recovered from sev- 
eral sites in the state, particularly at the Leary Site in 
southeastern Nebraska and at the Wright Site on Beaver 
Creek,’ where socketed and tanged arrow points were 
found; but, so far as present evidence is concerned, 
points of the type in question are confined in this area 
to sites of the Nebraska aspect, from which Gilder has 
reported a number.” 

Other forms made from antler are mainly of prob- 
lematical use. They consist of a cylinder of the type com- 
monly present in such sites, polished prongs, some of 
which have abraded or bevelled tips and may have served 
as flakers, and a fragment of a large thin section with 
two perforations along one straight edge, which was per- 
haps part of a bracelet. 

The evidence shows that mussel shells were occa- 
sionally fashioned for use as tools and ornaments. The 
edges of several otherwise unmodified shells are worn 
as if from use in scraping, and one was perforated pre- 
sumably for hafting as a hoe (Plate XVI, 2, d). A point- 
ed and perforated section was probably suspended from 
a cord as an ornament (Plate XVI, 2, f); a cylindrical 
bead was made from shell, and several fragments bear 
knife-marks incidental to removing sections for some use. 

Food remains consist of bones, mussel shells, and 
charred vegetal materials. The bones are of various 
species of mammals (including an occasional bison bone) 
and of turtles and fish, while vegetable foods used in- 
clude corn, beans, hickory nuts, walnuts, and hazelnuts. 


41. Hill and Wedel, 1936, pp. 57-58. 
42. Gilder, 1909, Plate I, 1, i: and “Records of the Past”, vol. 


10, part 5, 1911, page 257. 
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MAJORS SITE 


After the completion of its work near Plattsmouth 
the Survey shifted its scene of operations well down the 
river to the vicinity of Peru, where it was known that 
the remains of Indian occupation are abundant. Interest 
in this region was especially keen because of Sterns’ re 
port that here he had partially excavated houses in which 
the predominant pottery was a shell-tempered, incised 
ware like that occuring rather rarely in Nebraska aspect 
sites to the north.’ Tence it was felt that investigation 
here might cast some light on the contacts responsible 
for the introduction of such apparently foreign elements 
into the otherwise rather homogeneous components thus 
far known along the river. 


A surface survey and the study of local collections 
revealed that the area had been occupied (probably at 
different times) by people of several different cultures. 
Sites were found which vielded pottery of apparently 
two Nebraska aspect variants, and in various collections 
were observed surface finds consisting of grooved axes 
(with few exceptions absent from excavated Nebraska 
sites), large stemmed projectile points, and pottery 
sherds of a Woodland-like character. Especially north- 
west of Peru numerous depressions, the remains of for- 
mer earth lodges, are located both on the bluff tops and 
on the slopes along several tributaries to the Missouri 
River. The presence of these pits has been long known. 
Fowke, describing a survey made by him about 1914, 
states: 

‘*On various hills in the vicinity of Peru are lodge- 
sites, some of them circular, some rectangular, some 
with straight sides and rounded corners. Most of 
them have been dug in at random; in every case af- 
ter a certain depth of accumulated earth and trash 
is passed through, there is a layer of clay which 
formed the roof, and beneath this the hard floor 


43. Strong, 1935, p. 256. 
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with fireplace usually in the center but sometimes 
a little toward one side.’’** 


As far as we know, Fowke earried on no excavation, 
and his investigation was evidently restricted to the ob- 
servation of surface features and to conversations with 
local collectors. The only systematic excavation work 
appears to have been that of Sterns noted above. 

Northwest of Peru the Missouri River, which flows 
in a general southeasterly direction, at some time in the 
past made a wide bend to the west, where, flowing direct- 
ly against the bluffs, it cut deeply into them. More re- 
cently, cutting a more direct channel, it has deserted the 
old and now flows at least two miles farther east, leaving 
a broad expanse of cultivable bottom land in a deep in- 
dentation into the bordering bluffs. Indian habitation 
sites ure especially numerous along the ridges immedi 
ately south of the ancient bend. 


One of these sites, selected by the Survey for exea- 
ration, Was near the northern point of a north-south 
ridge abutting on the bottom lands, and overlooking on 
the east the narrow valley of Buck Creek. Judging from 
the surface appearance of this pit, the prospects of a 
satisfactory investigation seemed poor indeed, for al- 
most the entire area was covered with pits and the piles 
of earth removed from them. We were informed that 
Sterns had exeavated the southwestern corner, and it 
appeared that after his departure this was a favorite 
spot for the activities of collectors. Our suspicion that 
this was one of the lodge sites in which Sterns reported 
finding shell-tempered, incised pottery determined us, 
nevertheless, to salvage whatever sources remained. 

The results fully justified this decision, for upon ex- 
“avation it was found that, owing to the fact that the 
previous digging had been on the whole rather shallow, 
it was possible to ascertain nearly all the details of the 
house construction and to recover, not an abundant, but 
a fair sample of artifacts. A large proportion of the floor 





44. Fowke, 1922, p. 156. 
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area was intact and, while the fireplace had been com- 
pletely destroyed, its position was rather definitely es- 
tablished by the distribution of the burned earth and 
ashes in the digger’s pit. In only one instanze had any 
of the seven sub-floor cache-pits been found, and even 
then the digging was abandoned well before the bottom 
was reached. Measurements of the surface depression, 
admittedly based on estimates of the boundaries before 
their disturbance, gave a diameter of approximately 60 
feet and a maximum depth of about 30 inches. 


Because of its disturbed condition, this site was ex- 
cavated by a procedure different from the method usu- 
ally employed. A five-foot trench was first run along 
the north wall of the house, the position of all features 
was plotted on the ground plan, and excavation was then 
sarried south along the entire face of the trench, the dirt 
being thrown back into the area already worked. The pit 
in which the lodge was constructed was approximately 
40 feet square with rounding corners and vertical walls. 
From 6 inches to a foot inside the walls were upright 
posts set at intervals of from 20 to 40 inches; and set 
in from each corner, 10 to 11 feet toward the center, was 
a larger upright post. Three of these center posts and a 
large number of the outer series were marked by quanti- 
ties of charcoal. The fireplace, although it had been de- 
stroyed by former digging, occupied the approximate 
center of the floor, which sloped up slightly toward the 
walls. The covered entrance passage sloped gradually to 
the surface from the south wall for a distance of 24 feet. 
Several of the posts along its walls were also charred. 


Kvidences that the structure had burned included, 
in addition to the large quantity of charcoal in many of 
the post moulds, areas of burned floor, charred timbers 
above the floor, and near the entrance a section of the 
earth covering which had been subjected to intense heat. 
Furthermore, the conditions found in several of the sev- 
en cache-pits confirm this conclusion, for where it ap- 
peared the pit had remained open until after the aban- 
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donment of the house, the walls were burned, and in a 
few instances charred roof material lay in them. 


The cache-pits were rather symmetrically placed 
within the house, two along each of the side walls, one 
on each side of the entrance, and one opposite the en- 
trance near the rear wall, and as the table indicates, 
were fairly uniform in size. In the case of Number 6 the 
collapsing of the top made the exact diameter uncertain. 
With the sole exception of Number 1, which was filled 





DIMENSIONS OF CACHE-PITS 


Cache-pit No. Top diameter Bottom diameter Depth 
] 38 inches 66 inches 66 inches 
2 36 inches 46 inches 66 inches 
3 44 inches 48 inches 63 inches 
4 44 inches 48 inches 61 inches 
5 42 inches 52 inches 70 inches 
6 42 (?) inches 46 inches 63 inches 


7 48 inches 57 inches 55 inches 


to the top with refuse-laden soil, the pits contained for 
most of their depth a fairly clean, light fill lying over 
only a few inches of detritus. In each instance the walls 
were burned red down to this lower stratum, and in 
Numbers 2 and 4 charred poles and grass from the roof 
lay just above it, indicating that the pits were empty ex- 
cept for a small amount of refuse until the burning of 
the house. Artifacts, rather few in number, were almost 
exclusively confined to the fill near the pit floor. Al- 
though a few pottery sherds and stone artifacts were re- 
covered here, the main finds consisted of scapula hoes, 
at least one and usually several of which lay on the floor 
of all but two pits. 


The oecurrence within this house of a few human 
bones, none of which appears to have been burned or cut, 
should be noted. A lower jaw fragment lay among sherds 
and other debris in a small pocket beneath the floor in 
the northeast corner, and two finger bones were found 
in the fill above the floor. 
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The determination of the ceramic pattern here is de- 
pendent upon the comparatively small collection of 805 
sherds, 60 of which are rim fragments. Of this number, 
646. or slightly less than 80 per cent, are tempered witi 
shell, while the remainder contain sand or crushed gran- 
ite. The rather frequent sherds containing both materi- 
als were tabulated according to the predominating aplas- 
tic. Regardless of the tempering present, the structure 
is flaky; and the color range of gray to light buff, with 
a grayish brown predominating, is equally characteris- 
tie of both varieties. Likewise, the use of a cord-wrapped 
paddle on the exterior surface is not confined to one or 
the other, although it occurs on a larger proportion of 
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FIGURE 8. Ground plan of House 1, Majors Site. O, post 
moulds; double circles, center post moulds; C1-C7, 
cache-pits; , edge of house pit. 
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the grit-tempered sherds—22 per cent as compared with 
less than 7 per cent on shell-tempered pottery. A total of 
68 sherds, all except five of which are shell-tempered, 
provide evidence for the decorating of the shoulder area, 
usually with rather deep V-shaped incisions. This num- 
her of sherds, owing to the large area of a decorated pot 
which is plain, does not give an accurate picture of th 
proportion of vessels which were thus ornamented. The 
designs, all of whieh occur on smooth-surfaced vessels, 
are parallel diagonal lines oppositely placed to form 
triangular elements. Characteristically the rims are 
somewhat flaring and of moderate height, and have a 
rounding undecorated lip, although there are exceptions 
to this rule. Occasionally the rim is high and the lip is 
notched, and in two instances there is a= slight narrow 
collar on the rim exterior; these variations are restricted 
to the grit-tempered ware. Unfortunately, most of the 
sherds are too small to cast much light on the body 
shape, but the one restored pot and a large fragment in- 
dicate both a globular and a flattened globular body. 
Angular shoulders.and pointed bases seem to be lacking 
The seven loop handles, usually broad and strap-like, in- 
variably extend from the lip to the body below the neck, 
where (at least in some cases) they are riveted through 
the wall of the vessel. On a single rim the lip has been 
drawn out to a small lug-like point, and three rims, one 
decorated with incised lines, indicate the presence of 
bowls. 


On the whole the pottery here is not strikingly dif- 
ferent from much of that previously found in various Ne- 
braska aspect components, and the sole difference be- 
tween it and many of them is in the proportion of various 
elements found. While the proportion of shell tempering 
is higher than in any Nebraska aspect component hither- 
to reported, this complex is probably, like them, one into 
which that trait as well as other probably middle Mis- 
sissippi elements have been introduced, rather than the 
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postulated culture whose influence was responsible for 
their presence. 

The brief list of chipped flint artifacts includes five 
projectile points, four of which are the usual small tri- 
angular notched and unnotehed variety and one of which 
is a broken, heavy side-notched specimen; eleven end 
serapers ranging from short and broad to long and nar- 
row, a very few flake knives and fragments of elliptical 
serapers, and numerous retouched flakes. The collection 
of ground stone objects is likewise rather limited. Two 
diorite celts, pecked and ground over their entire sur- 
faces, are both relatively long and narrow, the larger 
measuring 7'» inches in length by 3 inches in greatest 
width, and the smaller 4°4 inches by 1°, inches. The 
former, elliptical in cross-section, tapers from the blade 
to the butt, while the latter is reetanguloid in both re- 
spects. Both deep grooves and broad concave surfaces 
characterize the fairly numerous sandstone fragments as 
well as the fewer pieces of pumice, and one surface of an 
irregular limestone fragment bears a circular pit 144 
inches in diameter. The list is completed by a number of 
pebble pecking stones, a few of which have flattened 
surfaces from grinding, a few larger stones with worn 
surfaces which are probably mealing stones, and a num- 
ber of smal] fragments of hematite from which portions 
have been scraped. 


The shoulder blade of the bison was by far the most 
commonly utilized material for the manufacture of bone 
implements; in fact, except for a few awls made from 
sections of deer metapodials and the ulna of the dog or 
wolf, artifacts of no other material were found. Ten re- 
latively complete specimens, in addition to a number 
more fragmentary, are the usual variety of hoe, with the 
glenoid border of the joint worn as if by a handle, and 
with the edges notched near the blade. Four are perfo- 
rated near broken edges, apparently representing repair 
on split specimens. There are several knives cut from 
seapulas, and a broad blade, which is stemmed presum- 














PLATE XVII 


Restored pot, House 1, Majors Site. Height, 10’4 inches; great- 
est diameter, 11 inches. 


Pottery pipes, House 1, Majors Site. 
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ably to facilitate the attachment of a handle, was posst- 
bly used as a hoe (Plate XVITT, 2, b). 


The tobacco pipes from this house, although of a 
variety of forms, were made exclusively of pottery clay, 
the visible tempering of which, curiously enough in view 
of the high percentage of shell in the pottery vessels, ! 
invariably grit. Of the five specimens recovered, four 
represent the gradations in range from a straight tubu- 
lar to an angular elbow form. The first, which is covered 
over half its length by crude nodes apparently made by 
pinching the wet clay between the fingers, has an almost 
imperceptible curve; it increases uniformly in diameter 
throughout its length of 2's inches from the stem to the 
rim of the bowl (Plate XVII, 2, e). The next specimen 
(Plate XVII, 2, b), 344 inehes long, is eurved from end 
to end, while on the third the bow! is at an angle of about 
30 degrees from the stem (Plate XVII, 2, d). With its 
bow! at an angle of 80 degrees from the stem, the last 
pipe is a good example of the obtuse-angled elbow vari- 
etv (Plate XVII, 2, a). The bowls of the three last con- 
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tain a heavy deposit of carbon as a result of long-con- 
tinued use. .\ small incised bird effigy pipe, the head of 
which is broken, is illustrated in Plate NVIT, 2, c. 


Although it was reported to us that at least one or- 
nament of mussel shell was previously removed from the 
site of our excavation, none of the fairly numerous shells 
in our collection show any evidence of work. They do in- 
dicate, however, that these products of the river were 
gathered presumably for food, further evidences of 
which include rather numerous fish and mammal bones 
and, in the vegetable class, a few kernels of corn only. 


A short time was devoted to trenching the point 
north of the lodge-site, where scattered bones were 
found in a large pit 33 inches deep. No long bones were 
present, and the skeletal material, distributed rather 
uniformly in the soil from the surface to the floor of the 
pit, consisted only of fragments of the skulls, ribs, pa- 














PLATE XVIII 


Stone and bone artifacts, Hlouse 1, Majors Site. 


1. a-b, ground celts; c-d, sandstone abraders: e-g, projectile 
points; h, flake knife; i-k, end scrapers. 
2. a, scapula hoe: scapula implement. 
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tellae, vertebrae, clavicles, and other small bones of prob- 
ably two individuals, an adult and an infant. Also in- 
eluded in the fill were occasionally very small sherds 
and beads of a peculiar type. These latter have been 
found at various points in the state. A few of them oe- 
curred among thousands of dise beads in three ossuary 
pits on the Republican River, two were found in as many 
burial sites at the Wiseman site in Cedar County,” 
Strong figures three whose provenience is not given,” 
and Gilder reports a string of them from a burial near 
Rulo.** These latter are reported to have been identified 
as Anculosa Praerosa (Say) existing in the Ohio River 
drainage and not found west of the Mississippi River.** 


These small brachiopods were perforated for stringing 
by grinding through one side, thus permitting a cord to 


he passed through both the natural and the artificial ap- 


ertures. 


WILLIAMS SITE 


During the course of work on the Majors Site our at- 
tention was called to the presence of cultural material im 
a work road cut on the farm of C. D. Williams, and, at 
the suggestion of the owner, our next investigation was 
made there. The road had been cut through the terrace 
margin on the west bank of Duck Creek, a now dry trib 
utary of the Missouri River, exposing on both sides a 
deposit two feet in depth, from whieh several pottery 
fragments had been removed. Exeavation was carried 
from the road in both directions to a depth sufficient to 
remove the culture-bearing stratum and to expose any 
disturbances beneath its base. 

The soil of this laver, containing sherds, flint, bone, 
stone, and charcoal, had the appearance of refuse, 
45. Cooper 1936, pp. 64-65-66 and Plate XXXIV, 2, 3. 
46. Strong, 1935, Plate XI, 2, f. 

47. Gilder, 1914. 
48. Ibid, p. 67. 














. PLATE XIX 


1. Restored pot, Williams Site. Height 10%2 inches greatest di- 


ameter, 11%8 inches. 


2. Incised pottery, Williams Site. 
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strongly suggesting that this was a midden deposit rath 
er than a general occupation area. Beneath it were 
seven pits, usually rather shallow, which contained ma 
terial of the same nature. Owing to the similarity of soil 
it was impossible to determine whether or not the pits ex- 
tended above the base of the general zone of refuse, so 
that it is even possible they were sunk from the level of 
the present surface. There is no doubt, however, that the 
materials recovered from all parts of the exeavation per 
tain to a single cultural complex. 


The pits, invariably round, ranged in diameter from 
40 to 52 inches and in depth from 8 to 37 inches beneath 
the base of the cultural level. Their basin-shaped floors 
and shallowness fostered the supposition that they were 
merely the lower portions of considerably deeper cache 
pits whose upper portions could not be distinguished 
from the surrounding soil. 


Potte ri 


7 


The pottery, of which there are 127 rim and handle 
and 1467 body sherds, appears, despite certain variant 
features, to be basically similar to that previously found 
in Nebraska aspect sites, especially those away from 
the Missouri River. The characteristic form appears to 
be globular with a moderately flaring rim of widely 
varying height (Plate XTX, 1). A very low inconspienu- 
ous rim occurs more frequently than is usual, and very 
high rims are rare. Handles inelude 18 of loop type, 
most commonly broad and invariably extending from 
the lip to the hody below the neck, and one tongue-like 
unperforated lug. Seventeen sherds represent the oceur 
rence of a usually narrow collar, with which handles are 
never associated, and a rimless bowl is indicated by 
three fragments. The color of the exterior surface, which 
has been roughened with a wrapped paddle and usually 
smoothed on about 60 per cent of the sherds, varies from 
gray through brown to orange-red; this last color is 
more frequent than usual. Associated especially with 
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the lighter colors is a gritty feel to the surfaces caused 
by the cutcropping of fine tempering material. 

This ware is most commonly undecorated, and what 
little decoration does occur is usually crudely executed. 
Of the direct rims 18 have diagonal incisions across the 
lip and one is notched on the rim exterior immediately 
below the lip. Designs on the collared rims are various, 
consisting of incised horizontal, eross-hatehed and di- 
agonal lines, and in one instance, scalloping at the lower 
margin of the collar. Those without incised decoration 
are invariably roughened with a cord-wrapped paddle 
Body decoration is confined to a small number of sherds, 
one of which is part of a bowl on which rectilinear de 
signs are crudely incised. Several fragments, inciuding 
nearly the complete rim of an unusual vessel of medium 
size, were recovered from one of the pits. Its high flar- 
ing rim and flattish shoulder area are covered with 
light incised designs composed of zigzag bands inter 
spersed with horizontal lines, and two small opposite 
loop handles are attached to the rim and neck (Plate 
XIX, 2). The brown, smoke-blackened outer surface, 
which is paddled and smoothed, has a hardness of about 
5.0, and the walls of the shoulder area are extremely 
thin, ranging from 1°16 to 1/8 inch. 


Pottery clay provided the material for each of the 
four pipes recovered. Two and possibly a third are of the 
obtuse-angle elbow type, but one of them is peculiar in 
having a hole bored into the bow! at the inner side of the 
angle, probably after a portion of the stem had been cut 
or broken off. This supplementary perforation was pre 
sumably intended for the insertion of a stem. These three 
specimens are undecorated except for a erude incised 
line encireling the bowl of the one last described. Owing 
to its broken condition the complete form of the fourth, 
an effigy pipe, is not certain, but it was probably tubu- 
lar, and the bowl end appears to have been modeled te 
represent an animal’s head. 
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Aside from pottery the only artifacts found were of 
stone, for none of the extremely rare bone and shell frag 
ments appear to have been worked. The end serapers are 
of the usual variable forms, but the arrowpoints, trian 
zular or with slightly convex sides, are never notched 
They are, however, of the type common in Nebraska cul 
ture sites rather than the small delicately chipped points 
characteristic of the late cultures in the area. Less num 
erous are knives and scrapers of roughly elliptieal, ovate 
or lunate forms, 





PLATE XX—1 


l. View of Missouri River. 


HEYWOOD SITE 


On a ridge a short distance from the bluff margin 
two depressions were still visible in a cultivated field 
farmed by J. F. Heywood, on whose land our camp was 
located. Owing to the extreme drvness and hardness of 
the soil, our work here was confined to the excavation of 
two trenches in one of the depressions, one along the 
north wall and the other along the south wall of the 
house pit. As a result of this limited digging, which re 
vealed several charred outer posts, it was determined 
that the lodge was rectangular, measuring 36 feet be- 
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tween the north and south walls, and that the floor was 
at a depth of approximately 42 inches beneath the sur- 
“face. 


The entire collection of artifacts from the excava- 
tion consists of 4 rim sherds, 55 body sherds, and a re- 
touched flake. Of the two rim sherds sufficiently large 
to vield any information as to the form, one is from a 
hemispherical bow], the other is a flaring rim attached 
to a globular body and is extended at one point to form 
a tab-like Ing. The exterior surfaces of the sherds, 36 of 
which contain shell-tempering occasionally combined 
with grit, are invariably smoothed with no evidence of 
cord roughening and, although predominantly grayish- 
brown, range from gray to a dull orange-red. The only 
evidence of decoration is the presence of incised lines on 
two sherds. 


If the small sample of sherds recovered is represen- 
tative, the pottery here is probably identical with that 
from the Majors Site, although the paucity of the evi- 
dence precludes the possibility of a positive statement. 
Those traits which are present, however, are those which 
seem basic in the house excavated. 


On a point north of the lodge-site and overlooking 
the bottom lands some group of people had buried its 
dead. On the flat floor of a rectangular pit approximate- 
ly 8 feet long by 7 feet wide and 35 inches deep were laid 
the remains of ten individuals. There is little doubt that 
the interments were all made at one time, for although 
some lie partially superimposed over others, there is no 
intervening fill. Despite the extremely poor condition of 
the bones, the evidence leaves no doubt that each indi- 
vidual had been placed here in the flesh, for invariably 
at least some of the small bones were present in articu- 
lation and in several instances the complete vertebral 
columns and the ribs as well as the larger bones were in 
place. Of the ten skeletons, nine of which are adults and 
one an infant, all but one lay parallel with the long axis 
of the pit, their heads toward either end. The single ex- 
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eeption, Number 1, lay across one end. Disposal of the 
bodies was not consistent; six were fully extended, two 
were fully flexed except for the arms of one, and the 
legs of two were semi-flexed. 


No imperishable materials had been placed withli 
these people, and all evidence of clothing or other per- 
ishable articles had disappeared. The only cultural ob- 
jeets recovered were two or three nondescript sherds 
and a stemmed and barbed projectile point which oe- 
curred in the fill near the surface and whose signifi 
eance is thus uncertain. 





PLATE XX—2, 3 
3. House 1, Osborne Site. Entrance to south. 


2. Survey camp at Brownville. 
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OSBORNE SITE 


Camp was removed from Peru to Brownville, which 
served as the field headquarters for the remainder of the 
intensive investigations, consisting of the excavation of 


two burial sites and a lodge site. 


The house excavated was situated on the river bluffs 
north of Brownville on a slight slope to the south and in 
a field in which prolonged cultivation had all but oblit 
erated the original depression. Construeted in an ap- 
proximately square, straight-walled pit with dimensions 
of 31 and 32 feet, and a depth of 48 inches, the lodge 
faced to the south, in which direction extended an en- 
trance passage 4 feet wide and 19 feet long (Plate XX, 
3). Well inside the walls of the pit was a line of rather 
regularly spaced posts, and four main center posts stood 
from 9 to 9!'. feet from the house center. Flanking each 
of these large uprights were two somewhat smaller posts, 
which appear also to have served in the support of the 
roof. From the walls the floor sloped down to the central 
fireplace, which was a shallow depression 42 inches in 
diameter and 3 inches in depth filled with wood ashes. 


It was obvious from the charcoal in the post moulds 
and in the fill that the house had burned, and it is to 
this fact that we owe a few details of the roof construe- 
tion. Lying north and south in the west half of the house 
was a charred timber, whose ends rested near the north- 
west and the southwest center posts, a position which 
suggests that it was a horizontal beam supported by 
those two posts. Across it at a point near the north end 
lay the remains of a small timber, probably a roof pole, 
and near it a smaller pole was overlaid by a layer of 
blue-stem grass. 


Beneath the floor near all four walls were dug 
eache-pits, of which there were eight in all. In vertical 
section they had the usual jugged form, but in horizon. 
tal outline some were of the common circular type and 
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others were oval with their long axes parallel with the 
walls near which they were situated. The fill in the pits 
was almost invariably a dark soil heavily loaded with or- 
ganic material, but Cache 7 apparently was used as a re- 
ceptacle for sweepings from the fireplace, for a deposit 
of ashes 23 inches thick lay above its floor. 

Of the pottery specimens found, 85 are rim sherds 
and handles and 1296 are body fragments, of which total 
approximately 64 per cent are grit-tempered and the re- 
mainder originally contained shell fragments. In the pot- 
tery from the pits the shell is usually still present, but 
it has been almost invariably leached out of that from 
the fill above the house floor, leaving thin flat cells 
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FIGURE 9. Ground plan of House 1, Osborne Site. O, post 


moulds; double circles, center post moulds; C1-C8, 
eache-pits; F. P., fireplace; , edge of house pit. 
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which in general lie parallel with the surfaces. The ex- 
terior surfaces are usually smooth, traces of the appli- 
eation of a cord-wrapped paddle, usually rather well 
smoothed over, appearing on only 30 per cent of the grit- 
tempered and 22 per cent of the shell-tempered sherds. 
The surface color, which is frequently obscured by the 
discoloration from the cooking fire, is predominantly a 
grayish-brown, although the total range includes gray 
and a dull orange-red. A globular vessel with a con- 
stricted neck and moderately flaring rim of varying 
height appears to be the sole form except for an ex- 
tremely rare bowl. Handles are indicated by the nineteen 
in the collection as of both loop and perforated lug va. 
rieties, the former most numerous, placed in pairs on the 
pots. Decoration of any kind occurs on very few sherds ; 
in ten cases the rim exterior is slightly notched or seal- 
loped near the lip and three body sherds are erudely in- 
cised. 


Aside from numerous retouched flakes, chipped 
flint artifacts fall into three classes only. Side-notched 
and unnotched forms are equally numerous among the 
22 small triangular projectile points, none of which has 
more than two notches. The other flint implements are 
four end scrapers and three small straight drills with 
diamond shaped cross-sections. These latter are similar 
to the type of drills found most frequently by the sur- 
vey in the Leary Site.“ 


Other stone objects were likewise not abundant: 
grooved and flat abraders of sandstone, rarely boat 
shaped or rectangular, being most frequently repre- 
sented. A single ground celt fragment with elliptical 
cross-section and several pecking stones, rarely with 
pitted sides, are the only other implements of this ma- 
terial. Several fragments of hematite have been worked, 
but apparently only for the purpose of removing materi- 
al for paint. As is almost invariably true in villages 


49. Hill and Wedel, 1936, p. 51 and Plate VIII. 
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along the Missouri River, fragments of pumice were 
present in the house, but here none appears to have been 
used. 


Among the bone artifacts were four awls, three of 
which are made from the usual sections of animal long 
bone; the other, however, is made from a turkey bone 
a trait unusual in this area. The almost omnipresent hoe 
made from bison shoulder blades is represented here by 
only a single specimen on which the joint has been left 
with no modification except for a slight battering of the 
glenoid border. Six deer jaws all exhibit a polish which 
is probably the result of tise and are worked down on 
the end; in addition, on two specimens, a shallow 





smoothly-worn groove extends diagonally across one 
surface from the back of the last molar. .A small fish 
hook and a spoon, shaped from the skull of a deer. were 
also recovered, while a small evlinder of the tvpe econi- 
mon in Nebraska sites is the only artifact of antler. 


Shell work included a fragment with a large central 
perforation which apparently was a hoe, and nine slen 
der tapering sections perforated at the larger end. These 
pendants have been reported from sites well distributed 
over the state, occuring in upper Republican compo- 
nents in south central and northeasten Nebraska.’ and 
in Nebraska aspect sites along the Missouri River.*! 


WHITTEN SITE 

The original presence of three mounds surmounting 
the bluffs south of Brownville and the removal of skele- 
tal material from them was reported to the Survey. A 
visit to the site revealed that cultivation had leveled any 
former elevations, but the presence of burials was ascer- 
tained. A 75 foot trench carried along the axis of the 
ridge, which bordered the broad Missouri River bottoms. 


50. Wedel, 1935, p. 204. 
Cooper 1936, p. 58 and Plate XXVI. 
51. Strong, 1935, p. 262. 














PLATE XXI 


1. Burial 1, Whitten Site (arrow). 
2. Whitten Site, Burial 1, Skeleton 7, with pot in situ. 


3. Whitten Site, Burial 1, Skeleton 14 
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showed the presence of human remains concentrated in 
two areas. The nature of the soil, extremely clean even 
where necessarily disturbed by human activity, renderea 
it generally impossible to determine the boundaries of 
disturbed areas. We were startled in several instances 
to encounter complete skeletons in soil which we had 
confidently labeled as undisturbed loess, and in a test 
6'» feet deep beneath the general burial level one-half 
of a human mandible was found in apparently clean soil 
at a depth of 44 inches. 


Near the south end of the trench five primary buri- 
als occupied an area 6'2 feet long by 4'2 feet wide. At 
a depth of 16 inches beneath the surface lay the skeleton 
of an adolescent, No. 7, fully flexed on the right side, 
with its head to the east. Associated with it were severai 
cultural objects. Near the knees stood a grit-tempered 
cord-marked pot, 8'4 inches in greatest diameter and 8!» 
inches high with a sub-conical base, high shoulder, eon- 
stricted neck and a pronouncedly flaring rim which is 
encircled by three broad trailed lines, and bears, ad 
jacent to the lip, a series of short diagonal punctations 
(Plates XXI, 2; XXII, 1). Ornaments consisted of four 
bone armlets around the right radius and ulna near the 
wrist and a large number of shell beads near the head 
(Plate XXIU, 1). The former are long narrow thin ob- 
jects, perforated at each end and curved to a bow shape, 
and the beads are of the variety from the burials at the 
Heywood Site described above, in which the perforation 
was made by grinding down one side of the shell. All the 
beads recovered from the site were of this type. 


Qn the same level and immediately west of this 
skeleton were the bones of an infant fully flexed on the 
right side with the head to the south. In the region of 
the skull there were a number of beads like those just 
described. 


Upon the removal of skeleton 7, three more flexed 
burials, of which two were adults and one an infant, 
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PLATE XXII 
Pot found with Skeleton 7, Burial 1, Whitten Site. 
Height 8’ inches; greatest diameter, 84 inches. 
Pot found with Skeletons 8 and 16, Burial 1, Whitten Site. Re- 
greatest diameter, 378 inches. 


Restored. 


stored. Height, 4%8 inches; 
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were exposed lying immediately beneath. The heads of 
the two adults lay in close proximity—one, a male, to the 
north of the fully flexed body; the other, a female (Plate 
XXI, 3), the legs of which were semi-flexed and the arms 
extended and slightly flexed, to the east. An infant lay 
on its left side just in front of the latter. Shell beads 
were numerous near the skulls of the female and the in 
fant, and about the lower right arm of the latter were 
six armlets like those found with Skeleton No. 7. 


Immediately east of this group of burials were the 
skeletons of two children lying side by side, one = of 
which was fully flexed on the left side with the head to 
the southwest. The complete position of the other, whose 
head was to the northeast, is uncertain, but it was prob- 
ably extended on the back. Shell beads were numerous 
in the soil about the skulls. 


Several adult bones were found seattered in the soil 
above the last two skeletons, and over a rather large area 
to the sonth bones of individuals of various ages oe 
curred haphazardly from near the surface to a depth of 
36 inches. 


In the north end of the trench was another area 
throughout which bone fragments were found to a depth: 
of 26 inches. At a depth of 15 inches lay parts of two in 
dividuals extended on their backs. One consisted of tie 
pelvis, a few lumbar vertebrae and the leg bones, all in 
articulation, while only a complete leg and a lower leg 
remained of the other. A skull lay near the pelvis of one 
and skull fragments and other bones lay 4 feet to the 
northwest. To the west at a depth of 26 inches were 
found articulated parts of two extended skeletons, an 
adult and an infant. Near the head of the infant and the 
right wrist of the adult stood a small grit-tempered pot 
with a sub-conical base, a slightly constricted neck and 
a wide mouth (Plate XXII, 2). The paste, tempered with 
crushed granite, is rather flaky and the surface is smooth 
and in places somewhat polished. Its total height is 4°. 














PLATE XXIII 


1. Shell beads and bone armlets, Burial 1, Whitten Site. 


2. Slab covered pit, Whitten Site. 
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inches and both the greatest diameter of the body and 
the mouth diameter are 3% inches. 


Between the two burial areas was an oval pit 4 feet 
long and 2! feet wide, which had been covered with 
rough unshaped limestone slabs (Plate XXIII, 2). Prob- 
ably originally supported by timbers, the slabs had set- 
tled at one side to the floor of the pit, which was at a 
depth of 16 inches beneath the surface. At the time of 
excavation no trace of bone nor any cultural materials 
were present in the pit, so whether or not it originally 
contained a burial is not known. 


The situation here is difficult to interpret. Scattered 
bones occur over too large an area to be readily ac- 
counted for on the basis of posthumous disturbance, and 
on the other hand the disposition of partially articulated 
skeletons seems peculiar. Nevertheless, the most reason- 
able explanation of the presence of only partially articu- 
lated individuals and of scattered bones is probably that 
of secondary interment. 


Several artifacts of various materials were found in 
the soil of the areas excavated. These included a small 
number of pottery sherds, an end scraper, a few retonched 
flakes, several fragments of sandstone abraders, a 
fragment of a large flat antler object with several per- 
forations, and a large number of shell beads. The pot- 
tery is invariably grit-tempered, usually cord-marked, 
and varies from flaky to granular. The rims are flaring 
and with one exception are decorated on the exterior 
surface with either horizontal or diagonal incised lines; 
they are impressed at the juncture of the exterior sur- 
face and the lip. 


The pottery recovered from these burials is not as- 
signable to any complex thus far defined in this region, 
and most of the other artifacts are of such widespread 
distribution as to be worthless in determining cultural 
relationships. The peculiar shell beads and the armlets 
are exceptions, it is true, but their affiliaticns are as yet 
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practically unknown. While beads of this type have been 
found in Upper Republican burials, they occurred very 
rarely among large quantities of shell beads of an en- 
tirely distinct type, and are probably indicative of an in- 
fluence from some other culture. As for armlets of this 
particular form, we are unaware of their occurrence else- 
where in sites thus far investigated. No village site was 
found in the immediate vicinity, although more careful 
search might reveal one. At the present time all that can 
be said is that here were buried the dead of some group 
whose identity we do not vet know. 





PLATE XXIV—1 


{. Indian Cave, Richardson County. 


MOREHEAD SITE 


A day was devoted to the investigation of a mound 
southeast of Nemaha. Situated on a point overlooking 
the Missouri River, the contours could not be exactly 
determined, but it had an elevation above the level sur- 
face to the south of about 10 inches and its diameter was 
probably not far from 35 feet. A trench was eut along 
the north-south axis for a distance of 18 feet, revealing 
the base of the moved earth to lie level at a depth of 32 
inches beneath the highest point of the mound. Within 
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the disturbed zone bone fragments were sparsely distri 
buted, nowhere in articulation or otherwise concentrated, 
and similarly seattered were rather numerous small shell 
dise beads and small unworked fragments of limestone, 
quartzite, and pumice. No pits or other disturbances aj 
peared in our excavation below the general mound fili, 
and a pit put down to a depth of 5 feet showed only un- 
disturbed soil. Although the area had been much dis 
turbed by the activities of rodents, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that the complete absence of individual burials can 
be thus accounted for, and the sitnation here apparently 
parallels that so frequently found in eastern Nebraska. 





PLATE XXIV—2, 3 


Petroglyphs on walls of Indian Cave. 
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INDIAN CAVE 


East of the old village of St. Deroin, the Missouri 
River is bordered for some distance by precipitous sand- 
stone bluffs At one point the cliff overhangs to create 
a large shelter, locally known as Indian Cave, about 
which many local legends center.*? Although lack of time 
prevented any exeavation, no evidence of Indian oceu- 
paney appeared on the surface. On the sandstone walls, 
however, are to be found (among more recent artistie¢ 
efforts) a number of representations of human and ani- 
mal forms and a few geometrical forms which are prob- 
ably of Indian authorship (Plates XNTV, XXV). In all 
eases the outlines and details are executed by means of 
incised lines, and if paint was ever used it has conyplete- 
lv disappeared. The life forms include, besides a few 
rather crude human figures, fairly skillful outlines of 
deer, bison and smaller mammals, a bird, and a figure 
with the general form of a fish to which are attached on 
opposite sides, two leg-like appendages, terminating in 
three toes. Among the rest is the figure of a man astride 
a horse. Thus, if all of these are genuine, some at least 
post-date the white man’s arrival, although others might 
be much older. It is, of course, impossible to affirm the 
unquestionable authenticity of these petroglyphs, but 
the nature of the expression and the rather pronounced 
erosion affecting some of the incisions establish a rather 
strong presumption of the genuineness of part of them, 
at least. 


52. See stories by S. P. Hughes, Omaha World Herald, 
January 3, 1915, and Nebraska State Journal, January 3, 
1915. 








PLATE XXV 


Petroglyphs on Walls of Indian Cave 
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MCKISSICK SITE 


About three miles northwest of Peru, strata contain- 
ing cultural materials were found exposed in the sides 
of a recently cut gully. Owing to the limited amount 
of time available there, no detailed description is at 
present possible. The situation in several respects, how- 
ever, seems to resemble that at the Walker Gilmore Site 
in Cass County. A small stream, now dry except for 
brief periods when it carries run-off water, enters the 
wide Missouri bottom at the western edge of the ancient 
bend heretofore mentioned. The excavation of a drain 
age ditch which has straightened the channel to the river 
has greatly accelerated erosion, resulting in a vertical- 
walled gully nearly 20 feet deep. For a distance of about 
100 feet are exposed two strata, at depths of 13 and 16 
feet, containing charcoal and burned earth. From the 
upper, in addition, were removed a few sherds, a part 
of a large, stemmed projectile point, and several frag- 
mentary bones, mainly bison. The exterior surfaces of 
the sherds are heavily cord-marked and the black paste 
is grit-tempered and granular. One sherd suggests the 
presence of a slight collar on the rim. 





A basin-shaped hearth underlaid by burned earth 
and containing a little charcoal and ashes appeared at a 
depth of 11's feet in a redeposited yellow clay zone, 
with no other evidences of occupation except flecks of 
charcoal and burned earth which seemed to have been 
washed in with the soil. Two burned-earth areas in the 
13 foot zone were probably also hearths. The lowest 
stratum, although heavily loaded with fragments of 
charcoal and burned earth, produced no artifacts and 
appeared to be washed-in material. 

From the limited evidence at hand it appears that 
some people, probably with an eastern culture, lived in 
an old stream valley while it was being silted up, and 
that recent erosion has cut through portions of the oe- 
cupation area. The nature of much of the washed-in 
material may also indicate the former existence of hab- 
itation sites higher on the original slope. 
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CONCLUSION 


The more general results of the 1937 Survey may 
be briefly summarized. Its activities were confined to 
the southeastern corner of the state where several vil 
lage and burial sites on the Platte and Missouri Rivers 
were investigated. Although the area is not culturally 
homogeneous, by far the most abundant remains are 
manifestations of the Nebraska aspect, while other com- 
plexes appear to have definitely limited distributions. 


The peoples who carried. the Nebraska culture ap- 
parently were in undisputed possession of at least a 
large part of eastern Nebraska. How far west their vil- 
lages were established is still uneertain, although we 
know they were at least as far away from the Missouri 
as Ashlard. ‘The immense number of house sites secat- 
tered over the area point either to a large population or 
a long period of residence, and the isolation of many of 
them and the loosely arranged and unfortified position 
of small groups indieate a peaceful, unmolested evxis- 
tence. 

The semi-permanent square earth-lodges of these 
people, situated either on the bluffs or terraces, are al- 
ways within a short distance of rich easily-worked bot- 
tom lands on which crops of corn, beans, sunflowers ana 
perhaps other vegetal forms were raised. That nature's 
gifts of wild edible fruits and nuts were not scorned is 
indicated by the finding of charred specimens ot wal 
nuts, hazel nuts, acorns and plum pits, and these are 
certainly a minor part of a long list of plant foods, for 
our information is dependent upon the rare occurrence 
of suitable materials being burned to the proper degree. 
From the streams fish were taken by means of hooks and 
probably nets, and mussels were collected in large quan- 
tities. It is probable that hunting expeditions were fairly 
local events, for game must have been abundant particu- 
larly in the timber along the streams. The rarity of bi- 
son bones may not be an accurate index of the extent to 
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which this animal was hunted, for prior to the intro- 
duction of the horse it is doubtful that more than the 
utilizable parts of a careass would be transported any 
great distance to the village. It is doubtful, however, 
that the bison was as important a factor in tlhe economy 
of these people as it became after the introduction of the 
horse. 


The various sites thus far excavated are not homo- 
geneous, but exhibit a considerable amount of variation 
—almost exclusively in the ceramics. Although differ- 
ences in form are limited, the components differ widely 
in tempering material, the frequency of handles, and the 
presence of certain foreign elements such as incised body 
decoration. While in the majority of sites grit-tempering 
is predominant, two lodges investigated during the sea 
son vielded pottery in which crushed shell is most com- 
monly ineluded with the clay. In certain houses handles 
and lugs are very numerous, while in others they appear 
rarely. Incised body decoration, although never remark- 
ably abundant and almost absent in some sites, is in a 
few instances fairly common. Other than in pottery, 
however, the various components are remarkably uni- 
form, the pipes, stone and bone artifacts and the house 
tvpes heing virtually identical. 


As has been previously noted, there are certain pot- 
tery traits whose origins appear to be outside this eul- 
ture. These include the use of shell as a tempering ma- 
terial, incised shoulder area decoration, and a low wide 
body with a low unobtrusive rim. While these traits are 
found separately with otherwise typical Nebraska as- 
pect ware, there frequently appear distinctly foreign 
vessels of dark gray or black ware in which they are 
combined. These vessels are similar to certain Middle 
Mississippi types and some of them may be actual in- 
portations, the influence of which probably accounts for 
the presence of incised decoration and shell tempering 
with globular pots of the usual Nebraska aspect forta 
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A Middle Mississippi influence is further suggested by 
the rare occurrence of angular-shouldered vessels, and 
occasional bowls also suggest an outside origin. 

The presence of collared rims in many sites is ap- 
parently indicative of contacts with Upper Repubhean 
peoples, and occasional rims identical with those made 
by the latter strongly argue for the contemporaneity of 
the two aspects. Particularly interesting is the rare corn- 
bination of a rim of this type with Nebraska aspect body 
shape and handles and with body decoration of an east- 
erm type. 


As a result of investigations to date, it is apparent 
that a number of variants of the Nebraska aspect exist. 
Because certain areas, particularly along the Missouri 
north of Omaha and along portions of the Elkhorn, are 
as vet virtually unknown, the full extent of the vari- 
ations is probably not vet revealed but will become clear 
with excavations in these regions. 


The burial pattern of the Nebraska aspect is as vet 
a rather uncertain factor, for though it seems probable 
that secondary burial after exposure of the bodies was 
practiced, thorough investigations of burial sites have 
heen few and in most instances little evidence has been 
adduced for a certain identification of the interments 
with the earth lodge villages. Such identification was 
impossible for any of the burials excavated by the Sur- 
vey in 1937; in fact, the small amount of cultural ma- 
terial recovered in general pointed rather definitely to 
affiliations with other complexes, as yet undefined. 


The problem of the age of Nebraska culture remains 
has been often discussed and there is no need to go into 
detail on the subject at this time. Suffice it to say that 
no evidence has yet been reported to cast doubt upon its 
pre-Columbian position. In view of this fact, specula- 
tion as to its authorship is futile. Its frequent assign- 
ment to the Mandan lacks archeological support and is 
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not even borne out by traditional accounts of the move- 
ments of that tribe. 


Two other occupations of southeastern Nebraska 
are represented by less abundant remains. People carry- 
ing an Oneota culture came in here probably at a rela- 
tively recent date, too recently to have had any contact 
with the bearers of the Nebraska culture. Their influence 
on the culture of groups who were settled here at the 
time was, however, very marked, and their culture in 
turn was probably altered to a pronounced degree. 

Traces of occupation by a people with a Woodland 
culture have been found at various points in the area, 
but as yet it has been impossible to define the complex 
or complexes of which the few artifacts recovered are a 
part. As these materials are most often found buried be- 
neath several feet of soil, it is suspected that they are 
older than the earth lodge villages, but direct evidence 
of this is lacking. The single stratified site in this sec- 
tion of the state, the Walker Gilmore site, does, however, 
produce in the-lower level remains which appear to have 
some affiliations with these other remains, although 
the present evidence indicates significant differences. 


As a result of the summer’s work a clearer picture 
of the archeological situation in southeastern Nebraska 
emerges. Further evidence on the variations of the Ne- 
braska aspect and its relationships to other manifesta- 
tions has been collected, a contribution has been made 
concerning the problem of the western extension of the 
Oneota culture, and data on the presence in this area of 
an apparently widespread Woodland manifestation have 
been accumulated. Furthermore, the archeologically wn 
known areas of Nebraska are being steadily diminished, 
and the continuation of the present program of research 
will ultimately unfold the history of man’s life in this 
state as completely as the archeological record can re- 
veal it. 
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Definitions 





MEANINGS OF SOME WORDS IN THIS MAGAZINE 
Artifact. Any object made by man. 
Aspect. See “Addenda.” 





Cache. As here used it means a pit—in which, presumably, 
corn, dried foods and other articles were stored. 


Cancellous. Pertaining to the spongy portion of bone. 
Canine Ulna. The bone of an upper front leg of wolf, dog, or 
other animal of the family Canidae. 


Catlinite. A red shale used by the Indians for pipes; named 
for George Catlin, explorer. Found at Pipestone, Minne- 


sota, 


Celt. A stone axe, but without groove for the attachment of a 
handle. 


Ceramic. Pertaining to pottery and its materials. 

Complex. A combination of cultural traits occurring together; 
various things combining as a whole. 

(Chiwere Sioux. A branch of the widespread Siouan family, 

( including the Winnebago, Oto, lowa and Missouri tribes. 

(Dhegiha Sioux. A branch of the Siouan family, including the 


( Omaha, Ponca, Kansa, Osage and Quapaw tribes. 


Diagnostic trait. A trait which characterizes a certain culture 
and serves to distinguish it from other cultures, making it 
distinetive or individual. 


Diastema. A natural space between two successive teeth or 


series of teeth. 


Diorite. A well known stone (a combining form) of grayish 
white or green color; sometimes contains mica or quartz. 
A variety of trap rock. 

Exhumation. The removal of a body or bodies from a grave. 

Flexed.* Bent, as an arm. 

Focus. See “Addenda.” 

Glenoid cavity. The concave surface of the inferior joint of 
the shoulder blade. 


Hematite. A red, soft iron ore used as paint by Indians. 


In articulation. Bones lying in their proper relation to one an- 
other, as in a flesh burial. 
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Mandible. The lower jaw bone. 


Metapodial. A bone of the metacarpus or metatarsus—i. e., 
one of the bones in the palm ot hand or foot; or, in the 


case oft animals, In corresponding structures, 


Midden. An accumulation of refuse, usually from cooking and 


eating. 


Ossuary. A large grave for communal burials —a service in 
which the skeletons were removed from temporary graves 


and deposited with much ceremony in a single large pit. 
Ovoid. Ege-shaped. 
Pattern. See “Addenda.” 


Pecking stone. A stone used like a hammer for shaping stone 
artifacts. 


Phase. See “Addenda.” 


Pre-Columbian era. The period before the discovery of Amer 


en by Columbus. 


Post-contact period. The period which began with the first 


contact of the whites with the Indians of the region. 


Proto-historic. Referring to sites, mm which evidence of con 
tact with whites is found, but of which there is no mention 


by chroniclers. 
Scapula. A shoulder blade. 
Scoria. Volcanic lava or punice. 
Sherd. A fragment. 
Stone cist. A box-like structure built with stones. 


Stratigraphic. Relating to the strata or layers of material 
showing ditferent periods of occupat.on, 


Toggle-head harpoon. A harpoon point made of antler with a 


barb. 


Woodland-like. Similar to objects found associated with the 
Woodiand Pattern. 
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ADDENDA 





The Classificatory System: As in other sciences, the accumulation 
of data has led archeologists to a classifactory system which 
seeks to bring some order out of a chaos of facets. The pur- 
pose of this system is to show the relationship of the culture 
found at any site to cultures found elsewhere. As it is closely 
comparable to the classification used in zoology, we may most 
easily illustrate the use of the names given the various divi 
sions in the archeological system by indicating their equivalents 


in the zoological system. 


Archeological Zoological 
Pattern Order 
Phase Family 
Aspect Genus 
Focus Species 


It is apparent that a focus would include all sites which show 
an identical culture, while the remaining divisions inelude sites 


with progressively more remote relationships. 



































NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln, David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, Au- 
ditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State, founded on August 26, 
1867, the State Historical Society and Library Association. This 
Historical Society received from the State the gift of the block of ground 
later known as Historical Block, Haymarket Square, now Municipal 
Building Square. It was the plan of the founders of the State and its 
capital city that this block of land should be the permanent home of the 
State Historical Society which should preserve the history and prehis- 
toric story of Nebraska. 


This original Historical Association was reorganized under the name 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society at a public meeting held in the 
Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on September 25, 1878. About thirty well- 
known citizens of the state were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen 
president, and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. 


The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebras- 
ka. It owns the Historical Half-Block opposite the Nebraska State Cap- 
itol. It deeded to the City of Lincoln its original historical block, now 
occupied by municipal buildings, and received in return the present site 
as a home for a historical -building. 





GOVERNING BOARD—1937-1938 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, A. B. Wood, Gering. 

First Vice-President, J. C. Seacrest, Lincoln. 
Second Vice-Presidenr, A. J. Weaver, Falls City. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln, 
Treasurer, Don L. Love, Lincoln. 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City. 

A. T. Hill, Hastings. 

Wm. C. Ramsey, Omaha. 

D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice. 

E. P. Wilson, Chadron. 


Ex-Officio Members 


R. L. Cochran, Governor of Nebraska. 

Charles A. Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

E. A. Burnett, Chancellor of University of Nebraska. 

S. W. Thurber, President, Nebraska Press Association, Tecumseh. 











Your Historical Library 
NEED 


THE FIGHTING NORTHS 


PAWNEE SCOUTS 
eS 
through letters, reminiscences, maps and 


AND 
By Robert Bruce 
ee | 
Mainly from extensive correspondence with 
Captain Luther H. North, 1929-1932. 

This book presents a panorama of the life 
of the North Brothers and the Pawnee Scouts 
illustrations which are not available in any 
other publication. 

Two group pictures of the Pawnee Scout 
survivors; the photographic copies of General 
Sheridan’s letter; the muster rolls; early maps, 
tintypes, and prints; numerous unique pictures 
of Pawnee individuals—the comments of many 
frontier characters and the statements of 
Captain North increase the interest and his- 
torical value of the work. 

Published on large pages—bound in heavy 
paper covers—interspersed with boxed notes 
—profusely illustrated—large type. $ 


Price $2.50, postpaid. 
Order before the supply is exhausted from 


NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 


POSSESSES OOOO OOSOSH SHO SO SOOO OOOOOOO OO 909 0FOO0O0OOOOOO00 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 

LINCOLN 
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